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SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 


THE BANKER-NATURALIST. 


N this portrait, the reader will observe sence of everything like anxiety and 
health, contentment, strength, integ-  worriment and care; it looks as if he had 


rity, and satisfaction with self and with | never been in a hurry in his life, that he 
life. There is in this face an entire ab- had time enough, means enough, strength 
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~ ! 
and wisdom enough for every occasion. 


Rising above the face we perceive a mas- 
sive head, large, broad, high, ample and 
well poised. The first view of the fore- 
head would indicate that the perceptive 
organs located across the brow, were 
moderately developed, but the distance 
from the opening of the ear to the fore- 
head is ample to give excellent Uevelop- 
ment to the whole perceptive region, and 
to make him a man of facts and affairs, 
capable of taking in the particulars, un- 
derstanding and enjoying details; yet 
when we see that the upper section of 
the forehead is massive, we recognize the 
reasoning, and theorizing, and compre- 
hending faculties, as being stronger than 
those which merely relate to facts and 
things. Inthe central part of the fore- 
head, that region which gives power of 
analysis, comparison, illustration, criti- 
cism, recognition of resemblances, condi- 
tions and peculiarities in respect to things 
and themes, is very strongly marked. 
Further outward from the center of the 
forehead are located the organs of Caus- 
ality, lying in a line directly upward from 
the center of the eyeballs, about two- 
thirds of the way up to the hair. If ever 
there were a man hungry for knowledge, 
eager to gather and find out the value of 


facts, and trace facts to their origin, and 


phenomena onward to logical results, 


this is such a man. The upper part of 


the forehead, it will be also seen, is very | 


broad, indicating large Mirthfulness, a 
keen sense of the absurd and ridiculous. 
Farther back in the region of the temple, 


there is very great breadth, showing 


strong artistic sense, a relish for the 


beautiful and imaginative, which aids in 


pursuing investigation. On the lower 


part of the temples, Constructiveness is | 


seen to be enormous. 
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made a very fine mechanical engineer, 


| and would have been an inventor of ma- 


chinery and of processes for the accom- 
plishment of desired results. Such a 
mind is exceedingly fertile and versatile 
adapted to make discoveries, to plan and 
control business, to comprehend law and 
its application to the interests of the 
public. This is a remarkably clear, 
strong, and comprehensive mind ; he sees 


the end from the beginning, and while he 


| is a theorist, a planner, a designer, and a 


superior manager of affairs, he is not 


regardless of the minutiz; the details 
which to others might seem insignificant, 
to him would seem valid and valuable. 
The region of Acquisitiveness giving 
wideness to the head upward and forward 
of the top of the ear is large, and his 
pursuits as a banker, and his masterly 
ability in financial matters according with 
his developments and his philosophic tal- 
ent, joining with his financial, would 
make him a 
He 


watchful and 


good master of a_ public 
treasury. is cautious enough to be 


guarded ; he has a great 


| deal of courage and energy; but he has a 


disrelish for that which is severe, or which 
appertains to wrangling and hard words. 
kindly 


phraseology, but with logic that has crisp- 


He would argue a point with 


ness and grip which would convince op- 
ponents, while his manner would not give 
offense. His high top-head shows strong 
moral sentiment. He is upright, just, 
firm, dignified, hopeful; he is benevolent, 
sympathetical, and has the faculty called 
agreeableness strongly marked; hence he 
can give reproof, or show up a man’s 
errors im a way that will not be offensive ; 
he could tell one his adverse opinion 
about things in a way that would be 
easier to bear than is true of most strong 


He evidently is a social, loving, 
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friendly, hearty man, fond of children 
and of the family circle; a good talker 
with the advantage of always saying some- 
thing when he speaks, and being ready 
to stop when he is through; we mean he 
does not repeat himself, nor reiterate his | 
statements. This organization has a 
healthy appearance, as if he had a strong 
and hearty hold on life; and it also indi- 
cates strong moral health as well as sound 
judgment, and an easy state of mind in 
reference to his rights and interests and 
honor, and the power arising from self- 
sustained qualities; in short, selfhood | 


and excellent manhood are represented | 


in that portrait. | 


SiR JOHN LuBsBockK is a man rarely 
constituted, as the above description 
clearly enough shows, and as rarely emi- 
nent in three or four spheres each con- 
sidered important by society; he is at 
once a distinguished banker, a learned 
scientist and prominent in the politics of 
his country. In each of these spheres 
he has made his reputation by practical | 
effort and careful study, although he is | 
indebted somewhat to the incident of | 
birth for a “good start” in life. Born in 
London on the last day of April, 1834, of 
good family, his school training was sur- 
prisingly brief, for at fourteen years of 
age he was taken from Eton and placed 
at a desk in the banking-house of which 
his father was the head. There he ap- 
plied himself with the assiduity of a 
naturally energetic disposition, and in a 
few years had mastered the details of the 
business, and showed himself not only 
competent for its general management in 
a close or private capacity, but reforma- 
tory and progressive in organizing and 
applying new methods for the simplifica- 
tion of the old routine in financial details, 
and elevating the standard of clerical 
capability. 

Sir John William Lubbock, the father 
of our subject, was given to scientific ob- 
servations in the hours of leisure, and 








earned no small reputation as an astron- 
omer and mathematician. For many 
years he held the places of Vice-President 
and Treasurer of the Royal Society, and 


| contributed not a little to its proceedings. 
| It is apparent enough, therefore, how the 


present baronet obtained his bias to scien- 


| tific study; although in his childhood he 


was drawn toward observations of quite 
a different nature from those of his 
father, as it was natural history which 
possessed particular fascinations for him ; 
and after he became an enterprising busi- 
ness man he employed much of the time 
when the counting-room did not require 
his presence in the study of insect-life 


| and archeology. His fondness for zoology 


has led him to close and minute re- 
searches, in the course of which he has 
made discoveries of importance, and con- 
tributed valuable data to the general 
fund of scientific knowledge. In the 
“ Transactions ” of learned societies, like 
the Royal and Linnzan, his name is con- 
spicuous; and among the noteworthy of 
his papers are a “ Monograph of the Thy- 
sanura and Collembola,” a discussion of a 
group of insects, concerning which little 
comparatively is known, the “ Origin and 
Metamorphoses of Insects,” and “ Wild 
Flowers considered in Relation to In- 
sects.” Some of his most interesting 
observations relate to bees and ants, the 
astonishing intelligence of which he has 
probably shown in a clearer light than 
any other observer. Many of the inci- 
dents which he has related have found 
their way into current literature, and been 
widely copied. 

In his studies of archeology, Sir John 
has visited different parts of Europe, ex- 
amining the remains of ancient peoples ; 
especially in Denmark and Switzerland 
has he found material worthy of his in- 
terest. The work entitled, “ Prehistoric 
Times as illustrated by Ancient Remains 
and the Manners and Customs of Modern 
Savages,” is a compilation of these 
studies. According to a writer in the 
Popular Science Monthly : “ His readings 
in the literature relating to modern sav- 
age life led him to a consideration of the 
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origin of civilization and of the manner 
in which customs, once all but universal 
in the infancy of the human race, became 
altered or narrowed down to the few rude 
tribes who may now alone possess them. 
These inquiries were originally given to 
the Royal Institution in the spring of 
1868, and were afterward greatly enlarged 
and published in a work, ‘ The Origin of 
Civilization and the Primitive Condition 
of Man,’ which has passed through five 
editions, and, like his former work on 
prehistoric man, has been translated into 
the French, German, Italian, Danish, 
Russian, Hungarian, Dutch, Swedish, and 
other languages, It has also gone through 
two American editions, and has given 
rise to considerable controversy, which 
has been called forth by the antagonism 
of some of its views to the prepossessions 
of a large proportion of its readers. It 
must have cost the author an enormous 
amount of labor, and is, aside from the 
theories it enurherates, a most serviceable 
work of reference, offering a nearly ex- 
haustive array of facts which it would be 
impossible for any student to obtain for 
himself, drawn from a mass of authorities 
the mere list of which would fill a con- 
siderable space. In this work the Dar- 
winian doctrine is applied in tracing the 
development of the social and mental 
condition of savages, their arts, their 
system of marriage and of relationship, 
their religions, languages, moral charac- 
ter, and laws.” 

Prominent among the labors of Sir 
John Lubbock as a Parliamentarian, is 
that in behalf of the preservation of the 
ancient monuments of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which found shape in the Ancient 
Monuments Bill, which passed a second 
reading three times, but was finally lost 
in the House of Lords. This bill was 
based upon the principle “that, if the 
owner of one of these ancient monu- 
ments wishes to destroy it, he should be 
required, before doing so, to give the na- 
tion the option of purchase at a fair 
price.” Strenuous efforts were made by 
other scientists in aid of the measure, but 
without success, the ideas prevailing ap- 
parently, that the old monuments in gen- 





eral are not worth preservation; and that 
to preserve them was to interfere seriously 
with the rights of property. 

Sir John himself bought two ancient 
sites to save them from threatened 
destruction: Avebury, whose temple was 
nearly perfect in the time of Charles II, 
and which was about to be sold for build- 
ing lots after most of its stones had been 
broken up or carried off; and Silbury 
Hill, said by ature to be “the grand- 
est tumulus in Great Britain, if not in 
Europe.” 

Sir John was elected to Parliament 
when about thirty-six years of age, to 
represent the borough of Maidstone. In 
1874, after a close contest, he was again 
returned, but in 1880 he lost his seat for 
Maidstone, and was returned a few days 
afterward by the University of London. 
He has made a good figure in Parliament 
as a working member, more distinguished, 
perhaps, for the merit of the measures he 
has introduced and supported than as a 
brilliant orator, although he has acquitted 
himself excellently in the latter capacity, 
and earned the reputation of a speaker 
who always has something to say that is 
well worth hearing, and the faculty of 
saying it well. 

The amount of work that this gentleman 
has done in the several departments which 
acknowledge his eminence, could have 
been accomplished at his age only by 
means of the most indefatigable industry, 
and the most economical use of time. 
He has always been an early riser, and 
usually contrives to get three or four 
hours’ work in the morning before break- 
fast. His career is an example of what 
can be accomplished in a life well spent. 
No doubt, says a writer, many adventi- 
tious advantages existed in his case, 
which poorer men do not possess. He 
had no anxiety as to bread; but, on the 
other hand, he does as much mechanical 
work every day as would entitle him toa 
very fair return for his labors. Besides, 
the calls of his public position make in- 
roads on his time, of which the man who 
is his own master, by reason of his living 
in, the by-ways of the world, has little 
idea. 
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A FALL ON THE HEAD, AND A BAD TEMPER. 





THE RACE OF LIFE. 


THE course was open, and the young athlete 
With folded arms stood ready there ; 

No time had he his gathered friends to greet— 
There lay the ordeal he must dare. 


| He cleft the air with spirits all aflame— 
See him outdistance his compeers ; 

| Jaded and worn, and yet his cyes proclaim 

| A swelling heart as conquest nears. 


His well-knit frame spoke high for health and | Cheers fur the racer thunder to the sky ; 


power— 
His teeth were set, and in his soul 

A purpose fixed, that from the starting hour 
His aim should be a gilded goal. 


Love was there, but he would not hear her voice; 
And friendship strove his heart to keep ; 
’Twas all in vain, his heart had made its choice— 
The worid had golden fields to reap. 
Ile cried, ‘‘1’ll bear no ballast in this race— 
Life’s loves and cares I pass them by— 
Yonder is the prize, be it mine to trace 
The measured distance—or to die.” 


His soul despised them, for he knew 
| They would have cheered him had he went to 
| die— 
| All that he longed for was in yiew. 


Ah, yes, he runneth well, who runs for gold : 
He left behind life’s purest joys, 

The race was long, and he was growing old, 
But still he heard the siren’s voice. 

Then came the end—he conquered in the strife— 
Shook hands with Death, like all his kind— 

He beat the record in the race of life, 
And then—he left the prize behind. 
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A FALL ON THE HEAD, AND A BAD TEMPER. 


— DURER, the great artist, had 
to endure great griefs on account of 
the temper and conduct of his wife, Agnes, 
till he could bear it no longer, and at last 
was worn down, and sank underthem. She 
now silently did everything to please and 
comfort him and recompense him for 
many long years of sorrow, and finally told 
him, in broken sentences, that she had, 
when a little girl, been playing one day in 
the garden with her little brother Johan- 
nes, who had put a small polished stone in 
his mouth, but finding afterward a beau- 
tiful bird’s-nest, and holding in his breath 
for joy, he choked with the stone. His 
face became red, he sank down, kicked 
with his feet, and stared at her with 
glazed eyes. Agnes ran away in childish 
fear and hid herself, without raising any 
alarm; but her father, on coming home 
late, and missing the children, went to 
seek for them, and found Johannes dead 
in the garden, When they were carrying 
away little Johannes, Agnes looked sor- 





rowfully from a window in the upper 
story of the house, and leaning over too 
far, fell out, striking her head on the 
pavement, and now made Albert feel the 
hollow in her head, which was even per- 
ceptible to the eye from a slight depres- 
sion of the hair. She then began also 
greatly to complain that she did not hear 
well when the wind blew from the east. 
It then came to light by degrees that the 
wind seemed to her during many fine 
days and seasons, very often to blow from 
the east. This was probably a case of 
chronic inflammation of the envelopes of 
the brain, the sequel of the fall.—J/edzcal 
Record. 

[We infer from the complaint with re- 
gard to defective hearing, that the injury 
received was on the side of the head 
neighboring the ear, probably in the re- 
gion ascribed to the organ of Combative- 
ness. It would be interesting to know 
precisely where the “depression” ex- 
isted.—ED.] 
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ON LANGUAGE.—No. 2. 


ITS DIVERSITY. 
VERY one, even the most ignorant, 
is aware that there are many lan- 


~~ 
k 
~ 


guages in the world, but the actual num- | 


ber is probably beyond the dreams of 
ordinary people. The geographer Babi 
enumerates 860 which are entitled to be 
considered distinct languages, and 5,000 


which may be regarded as dialects. Ade- | 


lung, another modern writer on this sub- 
ject, reckons up 3,064 languages and dia- 


lects existing and which have existed. | 


And this is without taking into consider- | 


ation those minor differences and peculi- 
arities of speech and language which 
distinguish the people of nearly every 
province ; and these local diversities are 
almost infinite. Of the 860 languages 
enumerated by Babi, 53 belong to Eu- 
rope, 123 to Asia, 114 to Africa, 417 to 
America, and 117 to Oceanica, by which 
term he distinguishes the vast number of 
islands stretching between Hindostan and 
South America. It is said that there are 
little islands lying close together in the 
South Seas, the inhabitants of each one 
of which, do not understand the speech 
of any of the others. 
worthy of note in the distribution of lan- 
guages as here given, is, that the most 


The feature most 


highly civilized and enlightened quarters 


| ply and increase in number so as to press 
hardly upon the means of subsistence af- 
| forded by a limited area, they would be 
compelled to separate, to spread out from 
the common center—supposing there to 
have been but one center—and occupy 
more territory. Those withdrawing from 
the parent colony, would go out in fami- 
lies and in groups; sometimes they would 
Some 


companies of these emigrants, in search 


swarm out like bees from a hive. 


of the most favored spot on which to 
form a new settlement, would wander far 


from the original locality. These new 


colonies becoming in time crowded would 


| found by others in ether regions. 


also send out fresh swarms; until at last 
the race would become scattered to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, including 
the isles of the sea. The various groups 
migrating to dilferent quarters of the 


globe, would find, each in its own local- 
| ity, many things different from 
b 


those 
Those 
who went to the North would find ice and 
snow, which those who went toward the 
Equator would never see. Ditferences of 
natural 
productions, the animals and the vegeta- 


climate causing differences of 


| tion of the Arctic regions differing from 
| 


| those of the temperate zone, and these 
| 


of the earth have the fewest, while conti- 


nents peopled mostly by savages have the | 


greatest number. Here we have Europe 


with its 53 languages, and America—that | 


is, the America of the aborigines and in- 
cluding both North and South America— 
with its 417. This can be accounted for 


only on the supposition of the latter be- 


ing sparsely inhabited by a great number | 


of separate tribes, each having its own 


language, and being kept distinct from 


avain being different from the animal and 
vegetable life of the tropics. Thus names 
would be required for things in one part 
of the world which would not be heard in 
other parts, owing to the non-existence 
there of the things themselves. But there 
are many things, many physical objects 
as well as most abstract ideas which are 
alike common to all parts of the world. 
So philologists tell us that all languages 
contain words bearing marks of a com- 


} mon origin, and that there is a striking 


each other through want of intercourse, | 


for which there were no facilities. 
how is this amazing diversity seen to ex- 
ist in all quarters to be accounted for ? 
That is a problem which, to our mind, 
admits of an easy solution. 

When the human race began to multi- 


But | 


analogy between the terms which na- 
tions widely separated employ to desig- 


| nate the same things and to express the 


that 
| these words, though in many cases dis- 


same ideas; which goes to show 


similar, have indeed been derived from 
the same root. 
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Again, those migrating to different re- 
gions, divided up as they were, and con- 
stituting distinct tribes and nationalities, 
often widely separated, and the facilities 
tor intercommunication being of the most | 
meager and primitive description, would 
but little 

Under such circumstances, favor- 


have intercourse with each 
other. 
ed by 


ditions of a superior character, some of 


climate and other exterior con- 
these nations would progress more rapid- 
ly than others in the arts and sciences 
and in civilization “generally, and their 
their 
other improvements. Some people would 


language would keep pace with 
improve faster and some slower; and they 
would not all progress in the same direc- 
tion even when equally favored; this of 
itself would result in a divergence ; while 
others, laboring under diverse circum- 
stances, would retrograde and finally lapse 
again into their original barbarism, and 
their language with them. Says a late 
eminent writer: “ We want no better evi- 
dence that a nation is falling back into 
barbarism than the decline of their lan- | 
guage.’ 

Under the circumstances as above rc- 
laicd it is indeed diificult to see how any 
great degree of uniformity of speech could 
long be preserved, or how it would be 
possible to prevent diversity of language ; | 
especially when we reflect that in our 
own land where the facilities for 
easy and rapid transit are of the best, and 


broad 


our people always traveling, not to men- 
tion the facilities aiforded by mail and 
telegraph, a remarkable difference often 
exists in the speech of people inhabiting | 
dilficrent localities. There is a marked 

difference between the speech of a native 

of New England and that of a South | 
Carolinian; between that of a native of | 


New Jersey and that of a Virginian. Andg| 


even in the speech of the inhabitants of 


States lying contiguous to each other | 
there is a noticcable difference, and this | 
difference extends not only to the pro- | 
nunciation and to peculiarities of tone 
and voice, but also to the terms employed 
by each to designate the same things and 
express the same ideas. For example, what 
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in Pennsylvania they call a “bucket,” 
is in New York called a “pail”; a man 
last-named commonwealth says 
“draw,” where he of the former would 
say “haul”; and such examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Buta still better 


| example of these minor diversities of lan- 


guage under circumstances the most favor- 
able for its uniformity, is furnished by 
Great Britain; a tight little island, small 
in extent, completely filled with a teem- 
ing population, and “gridironed” with 
Not to speak of the differences 
in speech between an Englishman and a 


railroads. 


Scotchman, there are differences almost, 
if not quite as great among the English 


themselves. There is said to be a score 


| or more of different dialects in England 


alone. The citizens of the metropolis 
ditfer in their speech from the inhabitants 
of the provinces, and the latter again dif- 
fer from each other. Any one who has 
ever taken even so short a journey as 
from London into the heart of Yorkshire 


| will be able to appreciate this. 


It has been said that the language of 
every people is in accordance with their 


national characteristics; that it is an 


| outward expression of an inward reality. 
| Thus the French are a lively, gay, and a 
| polite nation; their language is a lively 


and vivacious one, abounding in compli- 
The Ger- 
grave, sedate, and studi- 


mentary terms and_ phrases. 
mans are a more 
ous race, much given to philosophy and 


| transcendentalism; accordingly we find 


their language more grave and_ solid, 


| somewhat harsh and guttural, but more 


copious, its vocabulary more extensive, 
and its literature richer by far than that 
The 
Italians are rather an effeminate people, 
but fond of the fine arts, of which music 
has been most assiduously cultivated. 


of any other continental tongue. 


They are, or have been the acknowledged 
Their lan- 
guage is as soft as their own climate, and 


masters in this department. 


better adapted to the purposes of musical 
expression than any other. The English 
language is a composite one, possessing 
many of the features of the languages 
from which it is derived; just as the En- 
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glish nation is formed by a mingling and 
a fusing together of many different races, 
and possesses some of the characteristic 
traits of each. The same thing may be 
said of the relation which exists between 
the other nations of Europe and the lan- 
guages they use, and no doubt the game 
principle prevails throughout the world. 
The causes which on the one hand com- 
bined to elevate some portions of the hu- 
man race to the highest pitch of European 
civilization and enlightenment, and which 


patriarch Abraham purchased from Eph- 
ron a cave for the interment of the re- 
mains of his deceased wife Sarah, it was 
done in the multitude of all the people ; 
“even of all that went in at the gate of 
his city.” To perpetuate the memory of 
important events, monuments, usually of 
stone, were set up. From fragments of 
Sanchoniathan we learn that rough stones 
and posts were the first monuments of 
the Phoenicians; and Strabo relates that 


| in the vicinity of Cadiz, huge masses of 


on the other hand operated to depress | 


other portions to a condition of barbar- 
ism, would also, doubtless, be sufficient to 
bring the languages of the former up to 
the present state of improvement, we will 


stone were formerly to be seen, which 
were said to have been raised to com- 


memorate the expedition of Hercules in- 


not say perfection, at which we find that | 
most of the languages of Europe have | 


now arrived; as well as to bring down 
the languages of the latter to the mcan- 
ingless jargon of savages. 


THE DISCOVERY OF LETTERS, 
Whenever persons undertake to live in 
the neighborhood of each other, and to 
form themselves into a body politic for 
their common benefit, they must attend 
to the due administration of justice, en- 
vage in some sort of traflic, and from time 
to time enter into certain agreements 
among themselves for the promotion of 
their happiness and prosperity. These are 
principles which must necessarily come 





into operation, and the continued regular | 


: 
operation of which involves their very | 


existence as a society. They must not 
only keep faithful records of all events in 
which the community is or may be deep- 
ly interested ; but they must also provide 
for the notoriety and security of their 
bonds, as well as judicial decisions, mar- 
riages, testamentary bequests, and other 
matters of equal consequence. 
here briefly advert to some of the means 


resorted to for this purpose prior to the | 


discovery of letters. 

Before the discovery of letters and the 
invention of the art of writing, contracts 
consisted merely of verbal stipulations, 
and were usually made in public or in 
presence of many witnesses. When the 


to Spain. Like practices obtained among 
the savage tribes of our own continent. 
As another medium of conveying a 
knowledge of historical facts, poetry was 
perhaps universally employed during the 
age preceding that of Herodotus. The 
most ancient poem now extant, that which 
Moses sang on the borders of the Red 
Sea, was made with a view to commem- 
orate the escape of the Children of Israel 
out of Egypt. This was a pleasant and 
easy mode of transmission. Fathers, in 
their leisure moments, would rehearse in 
poetry to their children what had hap- 
pened to their families and to their coun- 
try, the children, prone to imitation and 
fond of the marvelous, would soon learn 
these poems by heart and begin to sing 
them to others. By this means, their 
national ballads, though often containing 
absurd and foolish tales, were rendered of 
indispensable use, and in consequence of 


| the high estimation in which they were 


| honors. 


We may | 
| gd his laws to the sound of the lyre; by 


| 





held, immortal 
The first legislators delivered 
their laws in the form of odes or songs, 
both in order to extend their circulation 
and to preserve them from extinction. 


Thus it is said of Apollo that he publish- 


their authors received 


which it is meant that he composed them 
in verse and set them to music, so that 
they became gencrally known by being 
converted into sources of entertainment. 
Minos and Thales according to Strabo, 
and also Tueston, who was regarded by the 
Germans as their lawgiver, adopted the 
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same mode for the publication of the 
laws which they decreed. In fact there 
never has been a people altogether desti- 
tute of poets and of songs. If we turn to 
the history of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Chinese, Greeks, or Mexicans, we find 
among them all poets and songs. 
was, in the early stages of the world’s pro- 
gress, among all nations, the principal ve- 
hicle of communication upon every sub- 
ject of moment; even the most rude and 
savage nations to this day cultivate a 
kind of composition by means of which 


{« 


they perpetuate the remembrance of great 


and extraordinary events. 


The Chinese, in very remote ages, be- | 


fore the reign of Fohi, employed small 
cords tied into knots, the several dis- 
tances apart and combinations of which 
enabled them to call mind events 
long past. The natives of Chili and Peru, 
when those countries were first discover- 
ed, it was noticed, acquired a knowledge 
of their history, the state of the public 
finances, astronomical observations and 
the like by means of their guzfos. A guipo 
was a particular arrangement or knotting 
Of 
a nature similar to this perhaps are the 


to 


together of threads of various colors. 


belts of wampum made use of by the 
North American Indians in the ratifica- 
tion of their treaties. belts are 
made of small beads of different colors 
artfully strung together, and by their curi- 
ous texture or in some such way, the Red 


These 


Man is made acquainted with everything | 


relating to the transactions in which they 
were given. 

The first attempt made at writing was 
hieroglyphical. This was primarily, mere- 
ly a rude representation of the object 
meant to be signified. Thus a figure of 
the sun was made to denote that lumi- 
nary. A figure of a lion or of a dog meant 
In process of 
time, when knowledge increased, the at- 
tempt was made to express in this man- 
ner abstract ideas as well as sensible ob- 
jects. These delineations were then more 
figuratively explained. Thus the figure 
of the sun, besides its original and more 
literal meaning, denoted glory, or genial 


the animal so pictured. 
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warmth; that of a lion, courage; of a 
hare, timidity; of an ox, strength; of a 
| Stag, swiftness; of a dog, fidelity, and so on, 
Ingratitude was denoted by a viper; im- 
| prudence by a fly; wisdem by an ant; 
victory by a stork; a man universally 


| shunned by an eel, which was supposed 
to be never found in company with any 
other fish. <A still farther advancement 
| in knowledge caused these delineations 
to become too 


ject or thing 


voluminous, every new ob- 
requiring a new picture. 


| This induced the delineator to abridge 


the representation, retaining only so much 
of each figure as would express its species. 
For example, instead of a full and accu- 
| rate drawing of a lion, only a slight sketch 
| or more general figure of that animal was 
made, and for a serpent, mercly a crooked 
line like the letter S. 
As writing advanced from pictures of 
visible objects to symbolical hicroglyphs 
| of things invisible, from this latter it ad- 


| vanced among some nations to mere ar- 


bitrary marks which stood for objects 
and ideas without any resemblance or 
analogy to the thing signified. Of this 
nature are the characters used to this day 
in China and Japan. In those countries 
they have no alphabet of letters or repre- 
sentation of simple sounds, but the charac- 


| ters used stand for things, actions, or ideas. 


The number of these characters must be 
immense, corresponding to the whole 
It 
is estimated at from 70,000 to 80,000, and 
it is the work of a lifetime to learn them 
all. Very few even cf their learned men 
know the half of them; and they think 
that great progress has been made, when 
after forty or fifty years of hard study, one 
has mastered 15,000 or 20,000 of therh. 
The Chinese, Japanese, Tonquinese, and 
Coreans, though each speak a different 
tongue, use the same written characters. 

They are thus able to correspond with 
each other, though one nation is ignorant 
of the spoken language of the others. 
This is indisputable evidence that the 
characters they use stand for things rath- 
er than for words, the same as the figures 
I, 2, 3, ctc., represent certain quantities 


number of words employed in speech. 
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independent of the names by which these 
quantities are expressed in the speech of 
different nations, and which on being pre- 
sented to the eye, are understood alike by 
all who have agreed upon the use of these 
figures and the value attached to each, 
whether English, French, Germans, or 
Spaniards, however much the speech of 
each of these people may differ from that 
of the others. 

So far as we have yet advanced in the 
consideration of this subject, nething has 
appeared having any characteristics at all 
resembling our letters of the alphabet, 
or which can properly come under our 
What we 
have been considering hitherto were signs 


definition of written language. 


for things, and not for the sounds by 


which those things are expressed inspeech. 
Such writing had in it nothing of the pho- 
netic principle. As knowledge increased, 
and with it the vocabularies of every 
spoken tongue, the ambiguity and tedi- 
ousness of the aforementioned means of 
communication would become more and 
more apparent. It was now thought that 
if signs could be employed to represent 
not things directly, but the words by 
which the things are expressed in speech, 
a considerable advantage would be gained. 
This was simply an attempt to make a 
written 


the sounds 


heard in the utterance of words. 


representation of 
Here is 
where we first find traces of the phonetic 
principle. The change from ideography 
or thought-writing to phonography or 
sound-writing was a very great and im- 
portant one; and one to which all the 
subsequent improvement in the science 
This was the 
first step taken toward the discovery of 
letters. 


of written language is due. 


In sound-writing many of the 
same characters, that is, of those previ- 
ously in use, were employed, ‘but they 
were now used to represent the most 
prominent sound heard in pronouncing 
the word, if a simple one, or the first sound 
heard, if it was a word made up of two or 
‘more sounds. It was now a sign for a 
sound, a mark for a word. 
very properly be termed an alphabet of 
words. 
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so well, it was afterward thought that if 
words containing two or more sounds, 
that is, words of two or more Syllables, 
could be divided up, and a written charac- 
ter made for each sound, a still farther 
advance would be made. This ied to the 
taking of the second step in the new de- 
parture, the invention of an alphabet of 
syllables. 

The progress in the art of writing, in 
the science of written language, was by 
degrees, and that perhaps by very slow 
When this stage of advance- 
ment had been reached ; that is, an alpha- 
bet of syllables, which preceded an alpha- 
bet of letters; it is most likely that they 
stopped there for a long time, perhaps for 


degrees. 


centuries, before any farther advance was 
made. In uncivilized 
peoples are stopping there still, having 
never gotten beyond this; for an alpha- 


fact, some rude, 


bet of syllables is in use in Ethiopia and 
in some parts of India to this day. 

By the invention of an alphabet of sylla- 
bles the number of written characters was 
vastly increased. The characters in use 
before were made to serve as far as they 
would go, and as far as they were other- 
wise found to answer, but an additional 
number was required. In the progress of 
knowledge and in the general advance- 
ment of the race toward a higher degree 
the written 
characters still continued to increase, un- 


of civilization, number of 
til in time it became so great as to ren- 
der reading and writing very laborious 
arts. This set men to thinking; led to 
investigation ; and in the course of such 
investigations it was discovered that al- 
though the number of words in every 
language is indeed very great, yet the 
number of simple, elementary sounds, 
some of which enter into the composition 
of every separate word, is really very 
small. These elementary sounds are con- 
tinually recurring and being repeated, and 
are combined in various ways in order to 
form the great variety of words which 
Might it not then be 
pe yssible to invent or to select from among 


we utter in speech. 


those already in use, signs for these sounds, 
few in number, signs which could be com- 
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bined in writing as readily as can be the 
sounds themselves in speech, and by such 
combinations, when presented to the cye, 
make upon the mind the same impression 
and convey to it the same ideas as would 
be made upon it and conveyed to it when 
the combinations of sounds which they 
were intended to represent were heard in 
speech ? 

Yes: it was found to be possible; and 
not only possible, but practicable. And 
so the idea was acted upon, expanded 
and developed into a system of charac- 
ters which represented, though not with 
entire accuracy, the elementary sounds of 
Thus was taken the last step in 
the discovery of written language, the reso- 
lution of words and syllables into their 
ultimate elements, the simple sounds of 
which they are composed, and the selec- 


speech. 


tion of an appropriate sign for each; in 
other words, the invention of an alphabet 
of letters. This was the natural conse- 
quence, the legitimate result of the intro- 
duction long before of the phonetic prin- 
ciple. Without the introduction of this 
principle, no such result could have been 
achieved. And now, for the first time, 
have we anything at all answering to our 
definition of written language. 

We have seen that all the changes and 
improvements previously made, resulted 
in an increase in the number of the charac- 
ters employed in writing; but this last, 
best improvement of all, had the contrary 


effect of reducing the number to a very 


small compass. How many of the charac- 
ters which went to form the alphabet of 
taken from those 
heretofore in use, we have at present no 
But that two of them, 
at least, were so derived, two which came 
down to it through all the changes and 
improvements in the methods of writing, 
from the first rude attempts that were 


letters were among 


means of knowing. 


These 
two characters ditier slightly in the alpha- 
bets of different languages, yet having the 


made, we shall presently show. 


same, or nearly the same powers in all, 
enter into the alphabetic scheme of | 
every written language, both ancient and | 
modern. 


As to the great bulk of the | 
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characters formerly employed, they were 
now become supernumerary, like Othello, 
their “ occupation gone.” 

One of the characters referred to is the 
first in the scheme, the first in all alpha- 
bets, by whatever name it may be called ; 
in the Roman alphabet, which we use, 
the letter A. In order to give its history, 
we must recapitulate somewhat, go back 
a little. We have seen that the first at- 
tempt made at writing was hieroglyphical. 
A picture was made of the object to be 
represented , this, afterward, was given 
also a symbolical meaning. 
time 
abridged. 


In course of 

pictures were very much 
Apis, the sacred bull, was an 
object of worship to the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 


these 


It was represented in writing by a 

This picture underwent the pro- 
cess of abridgment from time to time 
until at length nothing but the head re- 
mained, 


picture. 


When the phonetic principle 
came to be introduced, the picture thus 
abridged was taken to represent the first 
sound heard in pronouncing the word 
Apis. It performed the same office also 
in the alphabet of syllables, for A is a 
syllable in this instance, as well as a let- 
ter. At length, when speech was resolved 
into its simple elementary sounds, and an 
alphabet of letters invented, assigning an 
appropriate sign to each, this character 


| was still retained to represent the same 


sound it had before 
alphabet of syllables, 


that in an alphabet of 


represented in an 
and previously to 
words, for this was 
found to be a simple sound, one incapable 
of further reduction into other elements, 
it was itself anelement. But this charac- 
ter had at one time a symbolical meaning 
also, which was—“ a leader ’—and it was 
therefore placed at the head of the letters 
of the alphabet as leading all the rest. 
Thus we discover that this character 
which, or its equivalent, stands at the 
head of every alphabet that ever was made 
by a civilized people, from the first one to 
the last, had its origin away far back in 
the shades of antiquity, in Egypt, before 
the pyramids were built, more than forty 
centuries ago! 

The other character referred to in this 
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connection is the letter S. 
tory somewhat similar. In the first in- 
stance it was the pictured representation 
of a serpent. 
ment it became merely a crooked line. 
Then the phonetic principle was intro- 
duced into writing. As this character 
had before represented a serpent, this 
suggested the propriety of its employ- 
ment to represent the sibilant sound 


. : . | 
heard in speech resembling the hiss of a | 


serpent. It was accordingly so employed. 


In the alphabet of syllables it was taken | 


to perform the same service, and in the 


alphabet of letters it was still retained | 


with the same power, the sound which it 
represented being also a simple, elementa- 
ry sound. 

But the characters used in writing had 
even before this time become so abridged 


It has a his- | 


By the process of abridg- | 


and otherwise changed in appearance as 
to bear but a very slight resemblance to 
their originals. This would naturally re- 
sult from the introduction of the phonetic 
| principle. As long as the characters stood 
| for objects, they would be so made as to 
| have some likeness or similitude to the 
thing signified; but'when at length they 
were employed to represent sounds, but 
little care would be taken to preserve this 
similitude, for they would then stand for 
| the sounds they were formed to represent 
in the relation of mere arbitrary marks,and 
| in this relation one mark would answer as 
well as another. All their efforts would 
| now be directed toward producing such 
| characters as could be the most quickly 
| and easily made, in order to simplify and 
facilitate as much as possible the process 
of writing. JAMES COULTER LAYARD. 


LEON GAMBETTA. 


‘HE portrait of this distinguished man, 
whose recent death has been a sur- 
prise to the people of all nations, is mark- 
ed and peculiar. His body was massive, 
his bony structure as seen in the face was 
large and powerful, and he must have been, 
at his best, a man of remarkable muscular 
force. 
The recent statement in the newspapers 


said to have been announced through the 


cable, that the weight of his brain was but | 


_ thirty-nine ounces, we believe to be incor- 
rect ; his head, as well as his face and body, 
was evidently large ; the base of the brain 
appears massive in the portrait, and there 
is apparently great length from the open- 


ing of the ear to the forehead. The back | 


of the head seems heavy and broad, show- 
ing strong animal feelings, and a great 
The head, which we 
have seen represented by photograph in a 


deal of social force. 


more nearly front view, indicated width 
above and about the ears, hence his re- 


| markable force of character, and that 
| courage which was audacious, and gave 
him’ such mandatory influence among 
men of calibre. 
The way he carried his head indicates 
large Firmness and Self-esteem as well as 
| decidedly large Approbativeness; hence, 
| he was ambitious, self-willed, proud- 
spirited, feeling himself to be equal to 
his position, and superior to most of the 
men whom he met; this feeling of course 
originates in the elements of pride, am- 
bition, and force. 

Men may have intellectual capacity, 
and be too modest to appreciate it or to 
assume positions of influence where they 
are amply qualified by talent and learn- 
| ing to fill them well. 

The great development of the head 
across the brow shows wonderful talent 


the ability to u$e readily the knowledge 
which the mind had stored up. The full- 


| 
in the acquisition of knowledge, and in 
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ness of the head from the root of the nose | rapid and dominating iteration of his 


up to where the hair meets the forehead | facts and arguments. 

was also very largely developed, indicat- | His head does not show so much broad 
ing memory, power of analysis, the abil- originality, so much great capacity for ad- 
ity to understand and influence character, ministration, or for philosophic research 
and impart what may be called availabil- and comprehension; he was rather a 














ity of mind; what he knew, he could use, | builder than an architect; an employer 
could organize it, or rather co-ordinate it | of facts and forces, rather than a genera- 
in such a way as to make it, like the dif- | torand controller of facts and forces. Ifwe 
ferent parts of a wagon wheel, co-operate, | may thus illustrate,he was a better fighting 
each faculty giving strength to all the | general than a commanding general ; the 
others; hence, his wonderful talent in | former employing the forces, and wield- 
the debate, to talk men into silence by a! ing them practically, while the latter 
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plans the campaign, weighs the great 
causes and consequences, and prognosti- 
cates ultimate results. Many a man can 
take a regiment, as a colonel, and wicld 
it as a lash, holding it well in hand, and 
making it invincible so far as its forces 


can be made so. 


done that ; he could wield political influ- | 


ence from the tribune, in the convention 
where he could be seen, heard, and felt, 
while he was not so well fitted to be the 
inner counsellor to devise ultimate re- 
sults and to direct the efforts which, in 
combination, would lead to the object of 


final desire. 


We judge he had rather large Benevo- | 


lence ; and that he had liberal sympathies, | 


and a large-hearted spirit of amity to- 
ward the people of his own country, and 
also toward the human race. 

His Language was well developed, but 
his powers of oratory depended more up- 
on his great force of character, his prom- 
inent practical talent and memory, and 
the hot enthusiasm which made every 
element of his nature glow as with living 
fire. Sunlight which passes through a 
lens an inch in diameter will set fire to 
timber, if it be focalized. Gambetta had 
not so much talent, not so broad a char- 
acter as some, but he had the power of 
focalizing his knowledge, his force, all 
that belonged to him, to a given point, 
and producing results then and there that 


were commanding; 


g; such talent is good in 
an emergency, when other minds are ata 
loss what to do, and in their slower 


methods are seeking for a solution based 


on first principles. He, like a circus rider, | 


could seize the opportunity, and by gal- 

and 
Such 
talent can win success better than it can 


lant endeavor startle the cooler 


calmer world, and win his success. 


wear it; can win victories better than ad- | 
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Gambetta could have | 
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minister government. Such men are good 
in the disturbed conditions of political 
society where dash and determination 
are necessary, where dash and intuitive 
practical judgment are required to be 
brought at once into fierce action. 

He had a great character, but it was not 
harmonious, poised, and always the mas- 
ter of itself. Such an organization is 
adapted to a storm at sea, or a hot battle 
where emergencies have arisen which are 
unexpected ; or in the tumultuous strug- 
gles of parties and nationalities, in de- 


fense of themselves or their laws and 


| usages which demand audacity and ready 


versatility of talent. 

We think the brain was decidedly large 
through all'the basilar region, which in- 
dicates practical talent, force of charac- 
ter, strong passion, and a certain self-for- 
getfulness which permits a man some- 
times to do great things in an emergency 


when cooler natures are at a loss. 


LEON GAMBETTA was of Italian origin 
on his father’s side as his name indicates. 
Born in the little town of Cahors, in the 
south of France, he inherited from both 
parents a warm, impulsive temperament, 
possibly from his mother the ambitious 
sentiment which led him to the achieve- 
ment of distinction. He the 
light, as biographers say, although we are 
inclined to doubt the consciousness of the 
optical nerve immediately upon birth of 
the human infant, on October 30, 1838. 
The elder Gambetta was a business man 


first saw 


and possessed of considerable means, so 
that Leon did not lack privileges of edu- 
cation. He was sent toa Jesuit seminary, 
but had not been there long before his 
restless spirit was found to be altogether 


| averse to ecclesiastical methods of study 


and discipline. In the Lycée of his native 
town he showed a similar want of sub- 


| jectivity, and later a trial of his father’s 


warehouse proved too much for kis love 
of freedom, fur he ran away from home 
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and commenced the study of law in Paris. | 


His extraordinary talent in speaking won 
friends among his instructors, and his 


| 


father was persuaded to forgive him and | 


to permit him to continue the line of 
study he had marked out for himself. He 
completed in two years the course neces- 
sary for admission to the French bar, but 


being compelled to wait two years longer | 


before he could be admitted to practice, 
he employed that time in reading, and in 


writing. essays for the 


books, the theater, and art. 
lawyer he enjoyed unusual privileges in 
having a place successively in the offices 


of two or three very eminent Paris advo- 
cates, that of M. Cremieux, especially, 
who had the largest circle of Hebrew 
clients of any lawyer in the French me- 
tropolis. 

His political leanings were early indi- 
cated, and he was but thirty years of age 
when a conspicuous opportunity occurred 
for declaring them publicly—viz., the de. 


fense of the editor of Le Raffel, who | 


had been prosecuted by the Government 


for supporting a movement in honor of | 


a victim of the coup d'etat which gave 
Louis Napoleon his chief historical prom- 
. ro e 

inence. ‘The boldness of the young ora- 


tor astonished the Imperialists, and great- 


newspapers on | 
As a young | 
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ment in the surrender at Sedan exposed 
the ‘capital to humiliation and destruc- 
tion, Gambetta found himself in the place 
of Dictator practically. Escaping from 
Paris in a ba!loon, he collected six hun- 
dred thousand recruits to beat off the 
victorious Germans who beleaguered the 
French capital, but failed in the great en- 
deavor, because mainly of the superior 
organization and equipment of the enc- 
my, and partly on account of his own in- 
disposition to accept the advice of men 
more experienced in military affairs than 
himself. 

After the terms of peace were settled 
Gambetta went to Spain, and was there 
during the insurrection and outrages of 
the Commune. Afterward he was elected 
Deputy to the National Legislature in 
nine departments, and took his seat as 
representative of the Sas-RAin, From 
that time to his death, he had been very 
actively employed as the leading agent or 
promoter of the new era in French affairs. 
His tongue and pen had a great part in 


| the maintenance of the Republican sys- 


ly encouraged the Republicans. The lat- | 
ter saw in this fiery-tongued young man | 


a prophet and leader, and the following 
spring they elected him as their repre- 
sentative in the Corps Legislatif, al- 


tem against the attacks of its many 
powerful enemies, and doubtless when 
Thiers was deprived of his power and 
McMahon made President, his energy con- 
tributed more than that of any other man 
to meet and conquer the crisis which the 
advocates of monarchy skillfully brought 


| about in McMahon’s term of office. 


though opposed by such men as De} 


Lesseps and Thiers. 
A year later the war with Prussia was 
begun, and when its melancholy dnowe- 


The past three years M. Gambetta had 
little connection with the administration 
of public affairs aside from his influence 


| as the head of the well-known journal Za 


Republique Frangazse, which he founded 


| about ten years ago. 





FOUR WINDOWS OF CHARACTER. 
[Concluded] 


“THE hand furnishes us with a third 

index. I do not refer to the assump- 
tions of Palmistry or Chiromancy, that 
is, divination by the hand. In the dark 
ages Paracelsus and others elaborated a 
system by which they pretended to find | 


out one’s destiny by examining the 
lineaments of the hand. Wandering 
gypsies still continue the imposition 
among the credulous and curious. The 
shape and texture of the hand and other 
physical features do, doubtless, reveal 
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something of the temper, the health and 
the employments of the possessor, but it 
is rather with the conscious and uncon- 
scious movements of the hand that we 
now have concern. 

What to do with the hands is a diffi- 
cult question with the callow youth and 
the untrained speaker. Their self-con- 
sciousness is shown by this form of em- 
barrassment. As character is matured, 
some skill at concealment is gained, but 
after all, the motions of the hands, taken 
in connection with other acts, betray feel- 
ing and purpose to one who has studied 
their signs. 


THE PANTOMIME 


is a vivid illustration of the power of 
“ pictures in the air” to reveal intention. 
In its rudest form, gesticulation was the 
silent language of barbarians. It is said 
that one could have traveled from Hud- 
son's Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, centuries 
ago, by the help of the pantomime. Only 
six of 150 signs used by the Indians of 
that day need explanation. The oriental 
“winketh with his eyes, speaketh with 
his feet and teacheth with his fingers.” 
Prov. vi. 13. Canova once held a silent 
interview with a Neapolitan by hand and 
eye alone. These quick motions of the 
hand form the alphabet of mutes. One 
of them will tell the story of a shipwreck, 
for example, so that an intelligent idea is 
gained of the thrilling scene. By “the 
talking hand ” Greek audiences were held 
hour after hour, entranced ty this form 
of mimetic art. The general use to-day 
of pen and type has made us poorer in 
certain resources of impressive speech. 


CHARACTER IN GESTURE 


is revealed in much the same way as in 
vocal tones. The positive man uses a 
vigorous downward motion as he uses 
downward inflections of voice in strong, 
assertive utterances; the apologetic per- 
son uses slower and less forcible gesture, 
as he speaks in quieter tones. The glow- 
ing imagination naturally indulges in de- 
scriptive gestures wider in range than 
those which accompany merely didactic 
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speech. Mobility of the hand, as of the 
mouth, is not altogether a natural gift. 
Culture gives wonderful expressiveness, 
not only to conscious, but to involuntary 
motions of the hand, as to those of the 
head. Delsarte says that an educated 
man, wishing to look at an object on 
either side, will turn first his eye, then his 
head, and lastly, if needful, the whole 
body, but a clown turns with one motion 
and at one moment, eye, head and body. 
This whole matter is thus connected with 
the last point, viz. : 


THE STEP. 


Your coach is a deceptive index of your 
true condition in life, but by your “ car- 
riage” you are known and read of all 
men. It is more than a figure of speech 
when the Bible associates character with 
one’s “WALK and conversation,” and 
again, when it says, “having done all, 
stand.” The drill-master’s first command 
to the soldier is, “Stand well!” The 
apostle’s last injunction is the same, 
God’s special blessing is on the upright. 
Such are likely to be downright. Posi- 
tive characters and weak ones are thus 
distinguished. The reveler reels, the 
miser stoops, and the voluptuary yawns, 
but the true man shows his inward dis- 
position by his outward bearing. He 
stands, not as the pugilist or fencer, with 
one side advanced, as in a hostile attitude 
to give or take a blow, but @guo fectore, 
uniting self-possession and dignity with 
gentleness and grace. One’s manner is 
more than his manners. The latter are 
acquired and are often so artificial that 
we call them mannerisms, and regard 
them offensive. But one’s mien or air is 
inclusive of far more than those arts and 
artifices learned in the schools. The 
| whole outward appearance, including the 
dress, goes to make up this atmosphere 
| which one carries wherever he goes. His 
| habits make his “habit,” the garb in 
| which and by which he is known day by 
day, a “second nature,” as we say. His 
custom becomes a costume, which he 
As Dryden says: 





| rarely lays aside. 
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‘* The habits are the same 
We wore last year.” 
‘* When we strive 
To strip them, ’tis being flayed alive,” 


adds Cowper, with profound truth. 

The wiry, nervous man moves with 
rapid gait; the phlegmatic man with 
heavy step, and so on with various tem- 
peraments. Then there are other princi- 
ples that form a test, illustrated, for 
instance, in the stealthy, creeping move- 
ments of the thief, the halting step of 
the inquisitive, or the aimless walk of the 
day-dreamer. “I knowthat that man has 
been a soldier,” said one. “How?” “I 
know it by his walk.” He carried the 
trunk and shoulders steady and firm 
while the motion of walking brought into 
action the lower limbs. The turning in 
of the toes is not a favorable sign. Some 
associate it with mental weakness. A 
shuffling gait is another tell-tale sign of 
character. But to go into details would 
require a volume. A school to teach 






[The following account of a remarkable 
man with a remarkable head was con- 
tributed to the London Lancet, by Dr. J. 
P. H. Boileau.] 


A LTHOUGH the connection between 
“\ the relative weight of man’s brain 
and his intellectual development is very 
well known, and several illustrations of 
this connection have been published, I 
feel assured that the following notes of a 
remarkable case may not only well be add- 
ed to the list of those already recorded, 
but that it is desirable that this should 
be dorte. It is the case of an officer who 
died at Netley last year, and I am indebt- 
ed toa published memoir for some par- 
ticulars of his life. 

A Scotchman by birth and parentage, 
he received his early education in Edin- 
burgh, and afterward went to Wimbledon 
School previous to entering Addiscombe, 
where his career was exceptionally brill- 


BRAIN-WEIGHT AND BRAIN-POWER. 
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youth to walk, has been established in 
Philadelphia. <A noble, graceful carriage 
is a more useful accomplishment than 
dancing. If shoemakers will only help 
the teachers of such a school by making 
sensible shoes, there might be hope of 
seeing here the graceful step one notices 
among the humblest Spanish peasants. 
But art will never impart the polish which 
true culture gives. It is the soul within 
that illumines the face, that gives a per- 
suasive charm to the voice and perfec- 
tion to gesture and to step. Here ethics 
and esthetics unite. It is “by his per- 
sonality,” as Goethe says, that man acts 
on man. If one wishes to charm or to 
command by either of these functions it 
will be through the culture of the moral 
sensibilities, largely. By such a training, 
a person will come to wield by his walk 
and talk, his eye and his unconscious 
gestures, a power over his fellows alike 
masterful and beneficent. 








BRAIN-WEIGHT AND BRAIN-POWER. 





PROF, E. P. THWING. 


scored an unusual total of marks, gained 
the sword of honor and Pollock medal, 
and several prizes for specific subjects. 
On leaving Addiscombe in 1858, he pro- 
ceeded to India, where he was employed 
altogether in civil duties. At the time 
of his death he was superintendent of the 
telegraph department. With no military 
distinctions, he was, nevertheless, one of 
the foremost men in his corps. Highly 
gifted intellectually, duty no less than in- 
clination prompted him to cultivate his 
mind as a preparation for advancement, 
for he held strongly that no one is fit for 
highly responsible positions who fails to 
keep himself as far as possible on a 
level with current events, and with the 
thoughts, investigations, and discoveries 
of the day. His wide reading and tena- 
cious memory made him a man of mark 
in any society. His opinions were his 
own, formed independently, expressed, if 





lant. At the final examination there, he 


necessary, forcibly, and followed always 
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courageously. He was an exceptional 
man, and his large-hearted and wide- 
reaching sympathy won him admiration 
and love among high and low. His re- 
markable qualities were as‘conspicuous in 
his earlier as in his later years. He was 
a standard of conduct to his school-fel- 
lows, and when at Addiscombe the gov- 
ernor did him the extraordinary honor of 
making a private report to the Board of 
Directors of the East India Company, 
which was quoted by the chairman on 
the examination day. The reputation 
with which he started increased daily, 
and was sustained to the last. But the 
strain was too great. Exposure to a per- 
nicious climate—and his physical strength 
led him to expose himself only too care- 
lessly—for twenty-four years, with but 
eighteen months’ leave, weakened a nat- 
urally magnificent constitution, and he 
was compelled to take furlough. His in- 
tellectual vigor, however, was shown near- 
ly to the last, and only a few days before 
death he expressed his capability of un- 
dertaking difficult mental work. But a 
sudden change set in, and in a few days 
proved fatal. 

During his stay at Netley he suffered 
from extreme debility, induced probably 
by intractable diarrhoea. A day or two 
before his death he complained of severe 
headache, and his axillary temperature 
rose from 101°—102° to 106° Fahr. 

It is very much to be regretted that, at 
the time I was called upon to make the 
autopsy, I was not in possession of the 
facts narrated, for, had I been, the ex- 
amination would have been more com- 
plete in many points. The diagnosis of 
the case was very obscure; but hepatic 
abscess was suspected, and it was to clear 
up this point that the examination was 
made. The severe headache, however, 
and the rise of temperature, pointed to 
some cerebral or meningeal mischief, and 
it was thought advisable to find out if such 
existed. Forthis purpose the cranium was 
opened. 

ABSTRACT OF AUTOPSY (made not only 
with the full permission of relatives, but, 
I believe, by request).—Cranial bones very 





dense; dura mater extremely vascular; 
brain-substance generally firm and nor- 
mal. On opening the left ventricle pus 
was observed in the anterior cornu; the 
origin of this was in the anterior part of 
the intraventricular portion of the left 
corpus striatum, which here was quite 
destroyed and broken down into soft 
shreds. Before dissection the brain 
weighed 26,130 grains avoirdupois, or 
59°72 ounces. After examination, a por- 
tion of it, weighing 22,785 grains, was 
found to displace eighty-six cubic inches 
of water; the specific gravity was, there- 
fore, 1049. The lungs were perfectly 
healthy, with the exception of the lower 
lobe of the right..... 

The chief interest in this case lies in 
the great weight of the brain, and its high 
specific gravity, in relation to the highly 
gifted intellectual power exhibited by the 
individual during life. As this brain 
weighed very nearly 60 ounces, it exceeds 
that of all others usually quoted, with the 
exception only of Cuvier’s, which weighed 
64% ounces, and that of Dr. Abercrom- 
bie, which weighed 63 ounces.* Sir J. Y. 
Simpson’s brain weighed 54 ounces, and 
that of Agassiz 534 ounces. It is well 
known that the average weight of the 
adult male brain is under 50 ounces. The 
specific gravity of the brain I examined 
was 1049, and this is as high as any re- 
corded. From Professor Aitken’s work I 
find that the average specific gravity of 
the brain is 1'036, and the highest specific 
gravity of the densest part of a brain ever 
taken by Professor Aitken, or any one 
else, I believe, is 1°049. 

The weight of the brain in this case 
was, in the first instance, taken by the 
orderly corporal in charge of our micro- 
scope room, and recorded by him on the 
blackboard in the mortuary. I immedi- 
ately verified its accuracy by weighing 
the organ myself, and I also verified the 
correctness of the weighing-machine. 


* A case is recorded in the British Medical Fournal, 
October 26, 1872, by Dr. Morris, in which a brain ex- 
amined at University College, London, weighed 67 
It was that of a bricklayer, who could neither 
read nor write. 
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The specific gravity was taken very care- 
fully. Surgeon-Major Hogg, Army Medi- 
cal Department, was present at the time. 

The average cranial capacity of the 


adult male head is, I believe, about 90 
cubic inches. Cuvier’s is reported to have 
been about 118. In the case which I now 
record it must have been about 108. 


THE OLIVE TREE. 


; ‘HE olive tree came originally from 
the East. It has since spread to 
Attica in Greece, and is now cultivated 


largest about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
It is sometimes black, or violet, or red- 
| dish, or green, and surrounded with a 


Tue Outve Tree. 


on all the shore lands of the Mediterra- 
nean, in the Canary Islands, and in South 
Africa and America. Its wide-spreading 
branches, with their lanceolate, leathery, 
willow-like leaves, dark green above, and 
whitish grey beneath, add a picturesque 
charm to the landscape. It bears small, 
white, fragrant flowers, in short, dense 
clusters, The fruit is generally oval, the 





greenish white pulp. From most ancient 


| cimes this tree has received divine wor- 


ship. Among the Greeks it was sacred 
to Minerva, and was a symbol of chastity. 
Only the more chaste youths and maid- 
ens might gather and prepare the fruit. 
Among the Greeks an olive crown was 
the highest honor bestowed on the most 
deserving citizen, and the highest prize 
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given the victor in the Olympian games. | and admiration. They were more beauti- 
The olive branch was the symbol of peace, | ful to me, those stately olive trees, than 
and the conquered in battle, who came | the noble old oaks as I first saw them in 
to pray for peace, brought an olive branch | the wood near Fontainebleau. Mentona’s 
in their hand. The olive, like the orange, | olive is the unrivaled monarch of all 
requires much care to bring it to its|the trees on the Mediterranean shores. 


greatest perfection. 

Those most fruitful and beautiful grow 
in the region around Mentona. There 
the mild temperature is favorable as well 
as in Rome and Naples. The thermome- 
ter there, through all the years between 
1818 and 1870, fell below zero four times, 


Tue Outve Flowers ano Frutrt. 


then only for a few hours during the 
day. 

A French writer who visited this region 
says, “Many times I had looked with 
contempt upon the olive tree in my own 
country. I had seen the olives of the 
Provinces small, slender, homely; I was 
glad when a newspaper reported that a 
frost had destroyed all the olives around 
Toulon and Nismes, *hough the poor 
people had lost part of their means of 
subsistence—for I was delighted for once 
to have the disagreeable objects out of 
my sight. But when [ came from Yurbi 
on foot to Monaco, and passed Cape 
Martin, my indifference and dislike were 
changed to the most enthusiastic wonder 


In that delightful region, never chilled or 

blighted by the frost, it attains its most 

perfect beauty. Transcending all artistic 

rule, their curving, graceful, willowy 
| branches ascend heavenward in fantastic 
| forms, so unique, so capricious, so unlike 
| all other trees. 

“The winds play through the 
opening leaves. The sunbeams, 
now imprisoned in the upper cares- 
sing boughs ; now coming and going 
with ever-changing glow; now illu- 
ming the dark green above, now 
lingering on the soft grey beneath, 
every moment giving some new be- 
witching charm ; you leave the spot 
with a sigh, and come back to gaze 
again at the beautiful sight. One 
may wander beneath their shadows 
or view them from a neighboring 
height with ever-increasing admi- 
ration. In spring-time they look 
their loveliest, then the leaves wear 
their fairest, brightest green.” 

The olive blooms in April, and 
gives a luxuriant harvest once a 
year, yielding a most generous pro- 
fusion of fruit. The oldest trees 
are even the most beautiful; they 

gather grace and charm with each new 
year, and are a great treasure to their 
owner. Of the ripe fruit a medicine is 
prepared, which is considered of great 
value. The fruit gathered before it is 
ripe, is often laid in layers of salt and 
vinegar, after being first steeped in lime- 
water, to soften and make more agree- 
able to the taste. These pickled olives 
are thought to give an appetite and help 
digestion. 

The olive tree has a very strong astrin- 
gent bark, and the leaves have also this 
property, and are thought very useful in 
checking or breaking upa fever. From 
the older stems exudes a kind of resin 
which has the odor of vanilla. This con- 
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tains a kind of crystalline substance, 
called olivin, much prized in all Italy for 
perfumery, and to give an agreeable 
flavor to tobacco used for smoking. The 
wood of the olive tree is capable of a 
most beautiful polish. Its greenish-yel- 
low ground, with its cloudy spots and 
delicate veins, make it much sought for, 
for the finest work of cabinet-makers and 
turners. Most exquisite snuff-boxes and 
little ornaments are made of it. The 
wood of the root, in color and fine lines,e| 
has a close likeness to Florentine marble. 
It is so valuable in commerce and indus- 
trial art, that its cultivation in many parts 
of southern France, Italy, and Spain, is 
the chief occupation and support of many 
people. 

Some of the most wonderful trees of 
this species in the world, are found on 
the Mount of Olives. On the summit of 
the mountain is a square plot of ground, 
enclosed by a rough wall of stones, where 
are eight enormous olive trees of very 
great antiquity ; the people of the neigh- 
borhood say that they were there at the 
beginning of our era, and their site is 
that of the “Garden of Gethsemane,” 
over the brook Kedron, where Jesus 
often resorted. The trunks of these trees 
are of great size, they have become splin- 
tered and shriveled with age, and are 
great curiosities as vegetable produc- 
tions. 

The olive with the best cultivation be- 
comes a tree forty feet high. The oil is 
contained in the pulp, not as in other 
fruits, in the nut or kernel. To extract 
this the olives are first bruised by a mill- 
stone, then put into a sack, and then into 
the trough of a press for the purpose, 
which, by means of turning a strong 
screw, forces the stronger juice out, which 
is called virgin oil. This is received in 
vessels half filled with water, from which 
it is taken off and set apart in earthen 
jars. Several coarser kinds are obtained 
afterward by adding hot water to the 
bruised fruit.” 

The olive is cultivated south, as far as 
Cairo, and north to the middle of France. 
The Chinese olive bears very sweet 





flowers, with which tea is flavored. 


The broad-leaved American olive grown 
in Virginia, is from thirty-five to forty 
feet high. Its wood is hard, its fruit 
palatable, and the flowers very sweet. 
England is too cold for the olive, though 
sometimes the ripening fruit may be seen 
on a sunny southern wall in Devonshire 

Pliny tells us that oil warms the body 
and cools the head. The ancients ap- 
plied olive oil externally for health, for 
development and for luxury—always be- 
fore their baths, and before any athletic 
exertion. Oil externally applied is now 
becoming popular for dyspeptic and con- 
sumptive patients. Many are said to be 
benefited by an inunction of cod-liver oil. 

While one physician denounces what 
another prescribes, we sometimes turn 
hopelessly to nature’s simplest aids and 
find them best: Who shall tell why faith 
and anointing in cathedral and palace, 
in birth and death, are ever side by side? 
Why upon the heads of kings and proph- 
ets has the oil been poured? Why is 
the oil of joy and the oil of gladness 
promised in the deepest sorrow? May 
these not be symbolic of some healing 
virtue not yet fully discovered ? 

Egyptian, Jew, Greek, Roman, Arab, 
African, and Esquimaux have all used oil 
externally as invigorating, strengthening, 
and protecting. In baptism, in confirma- 
tion, in ordination, in consecration, in 
benediction, in coronation, in tradition 
and legend the oil of olives has kept its 
hallowed place. An interest both his- 
torical and classical gathers around the 
beautiful tree whose leaves have been 
a symbol of peace and blessing ever since 
the dove brought to the storm-tossed ark 
the peaceful olive-leaf. 





Woman vs. LADY.—At an Irish meet- 
ing lately held in Dublin for establishing 
a Technical Training School, quite a dis- 
pute arose as to whether it should be 
called the Women’s Institute or theLadies’ 
Institute. Rev. Professor Houghton was 
decidedly in favor of “Women’s,” and 
said when he was in America the chamber- 
maid at Niagara called herself a “lady,” 
and not long after stole his silk muffler. 
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We do not know that the time will ever 
come when every American woman will 
be called a “lady,” but we doubt whether 
a more beautiful and interesting woman 
has ever lived than Eve, and she was con- 
tent to be called a woman, and her hus- 


band was as well-pleased with the desig- 
nation as she was. Besides all this, God 
said: “She shall be called Woman.” 
What sense there is in the universal sub- 
stitution of “ladies” for “ women,” is one 
of the things we do not comprehend. 


WILLIAM E£. DODGE, 


THE MERCHANT-PHILANTHROPIST. 


MONG the old merchants of New 

York, none held a higher place in 
public esteem than this gentleman. Of 
commanding appearance, he looked at 
once the man of affairs and the man of 
sympathies. The face was strong, em- 
phatic, spirited, yet its expression was 


kind and winning. The contours of fore- | 


head, top-head, and side-head, show Mr. | then turned to Mr. Dodge and another 


Dodge to have been a thoughtful, practi- 
cal, careful man in the affairs of business, 
and a sympathetic, humane, generous 
man in the affairs of home and society. 
He was endowed with a keen intuition, 
which made him very prompt in judging 
and forecasting matters ; and behind this 
intuition were the energy and circum- 
spection requisite to the practical reali- 
zation of its judgments. 


Mr. DoDGE was born near Hartford, 
Conn., September 4, 1805. His school 
privileges were few, as in 1818 his father 
removed to New York City, where the 
boy of thirteen became an errand-boy in 
a dry-goods store on Pearl Street. The 
population of our metropolis at that time 
was less than 120,000, and the houses 
within the limits, did not extend much 


beyond Canal Street; and John, Fulton, | 


Gold, and Cliff Streets were filled with 
private dwellings. At twenty-one years 
of age, Mr. Dodge went into business 
with a Yale College graduate; and a few 
years later married a daughter of Mr. A. 





| Office. 





G. Phelps, an enterprising manufacturer 
and conductor of an important business 
in metals. A new store building had just 
been built the corner of Fulton and Cliff 
Streets, when in March, 1833, the founda- 
tions gave way, the building fell, and 
seven persons were crushed to death. 
Among them were two book-keepers and 
a confidential salesman, whose loss crip- 
pled the firm’s working force. Mr. Phelps 


son-in-law, and invited them into the 
There they remained a year or 
more, when the business was reorganized, 
and the house of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
was established. The partners were An- 
son G. Phelps, William E. Dodge, Daniel 
James, and James Stokes. The business 
of the house, already of some magnitude 
when the change was made, thrived un- 
der the keen, wise, and energetic policy 
of Mr. Dodge, and for a long time it has 


| been one of the largest firms engaged in 
| its line of business in the country. Mr. 


Dodge was the last of the original part- 
ners to die, and he retained an interest in 
the house until January 1, 1881. Mr. 
Stokes, like his younger colleague, was 
a son-in-law of the senior partner, and 
though the number of partners has since 
then for a period numbered nine, they 
have all been sons and grandsons of the 
original members. 

The old firm was dissolved on January 
1, 1879, but Mr. Dodge remained associat- 
ed with the present partners as special 
partner for two years thereafter. During 
all the years of his active commercial life 
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he was almost daily at his office. 


Energy, 


order and grasp of detail were among his 
characteristics as a business man. He 
handled vast interests, but always had 
time to devote to the multitude of relig- 
ious and philanthropic works in which he 
was interested. 

Probably no man in the country has 





devoted more of his income to benevo- 
lent purposes. In some years he gave 
upward of $300,000. At notime within 
several years past did his benefactions 
amount to less than $200,000. 

In politics Mr. Dodge was a Repub- 
lican. He was a member of the Union 
Defence Committee, organized by the 
Chamber of Commerce early in the war. 
He was a delegate to the Peace Conven- 


WILLIAM E. DODGE. 





tion at Washington in 1861. In 1865 he | 
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| Claimed the election to the Thirty-ninth 
clearness of purpose, directness of method, | 


Congress, although the certificate of elec- 
tion was given to James Brooks, Mr. 
Dodge contested the seat, and the House 
decided on April 6, 1866, that he had re- 
ceived 8,378 legal votes, against 3,362 for 
James Brooks. Mr. Dodge took his seat 
on the next day. He served on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. In the Con- 


gressional debates on reconstruction, he 
opposed the original Reconstruction bill 
and the impeachment movement as dan- 
gerous to the business interests of the 
country, and asserted that a partial par- 
alysis of those interests would follow the 


passage of the bill. He was appointed 
an Indian Commissioner by President 
Grant. 

The cause of Temperance has lost a 
most earnest friend in the death of Mr. 
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Dodge. In fact the National Temper- | 
ance Society had its origin in his Cliff. | 
street office in 1865, and he was its presi- | 
dent from the beginning till the present 
time.* 

Mr. Bungay, in a sketch of this distin- | 
guished merchant, published in his “ Pen | 
Portraits of Illustrious Abstainers,” says 
thus appreciatively : 

“Mr. Dodge has made heavy invest- 
ments in almost every enterprise that 
points toward the reformation and the 
regeneration of the race. The church, 
the Sunday-school, education, temper- 
ance, have been ‘ many times and oft’ the 
recipients of his generous benefactions. 
His heart is moved by ‘the wants of 
man,’ and its pulsations put the thought 
of giving into his head. He gives dis- 
creetly, not under the emotion of mere 
impulse, but after deliberation. Religion 
and reform have drawn rich prizes from 
his exchequer, but they have not been 
the prizes of accident and chance. In 
pulpit and pew, and in almost every 
phase of honorable life, there are those 
who ‘rise up and call him blessed.’ His 
great capacity for business is proved by 

* We are indebted to the National Temperance Soci- 
ety for the use of the portrait of Mr. Dodge. 





A SENSIBLE 


I HAVE been to-day engaged in a 
pleasant and profitable occupation, 
that of looking through some old files of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; and in 
the issue for June, 1876, I found a criti- 
cism on a reminiscence of George Combe. 
The reminiscence was from the pen of | 
Frances Anne Kemble, and the criticism 
by Thomas Turner. Miss Kemble claim- 
ed to have enjoyed the friendship of Mr. 
Combe, and she spoke of him as one of 
the greatest and best men she ever met; 
but she thinks that his greatness would 
have been far more conspicuous had he 
not advocated phrenology. I am remind- 
ed, by reading this flippant opinion of 
Miss Kemble, of meeting, some years ago, 
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his success. Asa man of brains he rises 
to an altitude that commands the respect 
and honor of not a few of the best- 
educated thinkers in this country. The 
merchants of New York joined with their 
neighbors in an effort to send him asa 
Representative to Congress, where his ex- 
cellent common sense, controlled by con- 
science, led him to a faithful and honora- 
ble discharge of his duties. So frequently 
is he called on to preside at public meet- 
ings his face is familiar to the multitude. 
He is now, and he has been for several 
years, the President of the National 
Temperance Society, and he is ‘the right 
man in the right place.” He is prompt 
as ‘the dial to the sun’; a ready and sen- 
sible speaker, who. knows how to say 
without over-saying the’ right word at 
the proper time; and he is sufficiently 
familiar with parliamentary usage to con- 
duct a public gathering with propriety 
and dignity. Mr. Dodge is tall and slen- 
der, has dark hair with lines of silver, 
finely-cut features wearing the stamp of 
integrity and firmness, and a knowledge 
of the world. He dresses plainly, but 
always in good taste, and never assumes 
airs of importance because of his wealth 
and influence.” 


PREACHER. 


a Methodist clergyman who, on learning 
that I was a phrenologist, said: 

“Lam also a firm believer in phrenolo- 
gy. I was a student in Yale College 
when the distinguished Scottish philoso- 
pher, Combe, visited this country—in 
1837, I believe it was—and a subscriber to 
the course of lectures which he delivered 
in New Haven. I have never ceased to 
thank God that I had been favored with 
the opportunity to hear the science of 
phrenology presented in his able and con- 
vincing style. I was then of opinion—and 
that opinion has been confirmed by my 
large experience in the ministry—that 
phrénology is of inestimable value to the 
preacher of the Gospel, and I could hearti- 
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THE GREAT. 








ly wish that it could be taught in all theo- 
logical colleges. Indeed, it ought to be 
taught in all colleges, and in our public 
schools.” 

My clerical friend having thus express- 
ed his views, he said: “I am informed 
that you are to remain in this place over 
the next Sabbath.” 

“That is my purpose,” I replied. 

“Tam glad of it, and hope that you will 
consent to occupy my pulpit one Sabbath 
evening, and give my people and myself 
a lecture on phrenology.” 

I accepted the invitation, and gave a 
discourse on the Moral and Spiritual Nat- 





ure of Man, considered from the Stand- 
point of Phrenology. At the close of the 
lecture my new friend arose, and said: 
“Brethren, I can say ‘Amen,’ to every 
word the doctor has uttered, and I am 
quite sure that Iam not toocomplimentary 
to him in saying, as I do, that you have 
probably never listened to a lecture or 
sermon from this pulpit which contained 
more religious truths than the lecture you 
have just heard.” 

Would that all the theological students 
in this country had heard Mr. Combe. 


T. A. BLAND. 
Washington, D.C. 
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PROMINENT PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT. 


[Concluded.] 


HE Benevolence of the conqueror was 
displayed in his treatment of the wife, 
mother, and daughters of Darius. After 
he had defeated that monarch, he sent 
Leonatus to assure them “that Darius 


was not dead; that they had nothing to 
fear from Alexander, for his dispute with 


Darius was only for empire.” “If this 
message tothe captive princesses was 
gracious and humane, his actions were 
still more so. He allowed them to do the 
funeral honors to what Persians they 
pleased, and for that purpose furnished 
them out of the spoils with robes and all 
other decorations that were customary. 
His behavior was noble and princely.” 
Probably Conscientiousness, Veneration, 
Self-esteem, Approbativeness, and Be- 
nevolence combined with the social fac- 
ulties to prompt such clemency. 

After the fall of Gaza “ he sent most of 
its spoils to Olympias and Cleopatra and 
others of his friends. His tutor, Leonatus, 
was not forgotten, and the present he 
made him had something peculiar in it; 
it consisted of 500 talents weight of frank- 
incense and 100 of myrrh.” Apparently 
such actions as that exhibited in the pre- 
ceding sentence savor largely of Benevo- 
lence and Friendship. It should be borne 
in mind as well that the treasures dis- 





pensed were plundered from conquered 
cities ; they were acquired by spoliation, 
and transferred from their owners to the 
personal friends and favorites of Alex- 
ander. It is very questionable whether 
such a disposition can be justly termed 
Benevolence. The following incident per- 
haps shows a more laudable spirit of gen- 
erosity and purer benevolence: “ When 
Athenodorus was fined by the Athenians 
for not making his appearance on their 
stage at the feasts of Bacchus, and en- 
treated Alexander to write to them in his 
favor; though he refused to comply with 
that request, he paid his fine for him.” 
This action appears to indicate Benevo- 
lence, Approbativeness, and Self-esteem. 
The lordly spirit of Alexander would have 
felt humbled perhaps by appealing to the 
Athenians, especially if the request were 
denied ; whereas, by discharging the fine 
himself, he maintained his dignity and in- 
creased his reputation. 

After the defeat of Darius, “the Per- 
sian empire appeared to be entirely de- 
stroyed, and Alexander was acknowledged 
king of all Asia. The first thing he did 
was to make his acknowledgments to 
the gods by magnificent sacrifices; and 
then to his friends by rich gifts of houses, 
estates, and governments.” Here we be- 
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hold an expression of moderate Acquisi- 
tiveness, much Self-esteem and Approba- 
tiveness, Friendship, Wonder, and Ven- 
eration. 

“Indeed, in the least good offices he 
did his friends there were great marks of 
affection and respect. He wrote to Pen- 
cestas, who had been bitten by a bear in 
hunting, to complain that he had given 
an account of the accident by letter to 
others of his friends and not to him. But 
now, says he, let me know, however, how 
you do, and whether any of your company 
deserted you, that I may punish them, if 
such there were.” The least good offices 
spoken of here bears the stamp of envy 
and resentment—Destructiveness, Secre- 
tiveness, Self-esteem, and Approbative- 
ness—unpleasantly affected with Combat- 
iveness and Friendship. 

There does not appear the beautiful 
action of Benevolence unalloyed, for if 
there did Alexander would have rejoiced 
at what he otherwise considered the good 
fortune of others, instead of complaining 
that he had been neglected. The next in- 
stance, however, is less equivocal. “ When 
Pencestas recovered of a dangerous ill- 
ness, Alexander wrote a letter with his 
own hand to Alexippus, the physician, to 
thank him for his care.” Benevolence 
associated with Friendship, probably 
prompted such a letter. 

Alexander seems, at different times, to 
have been moved by very different mo- 
tives. On some occasions he apparently 
acted very humanely and with great rea- 
sonableness, while at others his conduct 
was almost fiendish. “In cases of as- 
persion of his own character his reason 
forsook him, and he became extremely 
and inflexibly severe, as preferring his 
reputation to life or empire.” The general 
career of the man demonstrates the un- 
regulated sway and presence of Self-es- 
teem and Approbativeness predominating 
over Conscientiousness and Benevolence. 

The following incident, like others, 
speaks of Philoprogenitiveness. “ The bar- 
barians fell suddenly upon a party who 
were leading his horse Beucephalus, and 
took him. This provoked him so much 





that he sent a herald to threaten them, 
their wives, and children, with utter ex- 
termination if they did not restore him 
the horse. But upon their bringing him 
back and surrendering to him their cities, 
he treated them with great clemency, and 
paid a considerable sum by way of ransom 
to those that took the horse.” It is rea- 
sonable to presume he regarded Beuceph- 
alus with feelings of peculiar tenderness, 
the steed having been his constant com- 
panion probably since the day he under- 
took the task of subduing him. “One 
Sicritus says Beucephalus died of age 
and fatigue, for he was thirty years old. 
Alexander showed as much regard as if 
he had lost a faithful friend and com- 
panion; he esteemed him, indeed, as 
such, and built a city near the Hydaspes 
in the place where he was buried, whick 
he called after him—Beucephalia. He is 
also reported to have built a city and 
called it Peritas, in memory of a dog of 
that name, which he had brought up and 
was very fond of. This’ particular dog, 
Sotio says he had from Potamo, of Les- 
bos.” The foregoing citation, if true, 
portrays much Philoprogenitiveness and 
Friendship, and equal Self-esteem and 
Approbativeness. The reference to clem- 
ency is striking, if not amusing. They 
surrendered their cities to him, and he 
paid them a ransom for the horse, but 
whether the cities were more valuable 
than the ransom does not seem to have 
troubled the biographer, or excited com- 
ment. ‘When he came to Ecbatana in 
Media, and he had dispatched the most 
urgent affairs, he employed himself in the 
celebration of games and other public so- 
lemnities. But unfortunately Hephzstion 
fell sick of a fever, and died in the midst 
of this festivity. Alexander’s grief on this 
occasion exceeded all bounds. He im- 
mediately ordered all the horses and 
mules to be shorn, that they might have 
their share inthe mourning, and with the 
same view pulled down the battlements 
of the neighboring cities. The poor physi- 
cian he crucified. He designed to lay out 
10,000 talents upon Hephestion’s tomb 
and the ornaments, and that the work- 
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manship as well as design should exceed 
the expense, great as it was.” The occur- 
rences described here are due, no doubt, 
to great Self-esteem, Approbativeness, 
and Friendship, with an absence of Chris- 
tian principle to enlighten the intellect- 
ual powers, and direct the moral senti- 
ments into channels of philanthropic use- 
fulness. Superstition in Alexander's age 
misdirected even his stupendous powers. 

The character of Alexander is that of a 
military chief. He followed war and con- 
quest as a profession, and operated upon 
a gigantic scale. It is impossible to be- 
lieve otherwise than that he possessed an 
immense head, as he displayed extraordi- 
nary power, and his plans were vast and 
extensive, such as could only be conceived 
by a prodigious mind. That he was a 
wonderful mixture of good and evil is be- 
yond controversy. That he performed 
some noble achievements is undeniable, 
but it is equally true he committed enor- 
mous crimes. One of the deepest impulses 
of his nature, that soared high above all 
others, was a towering ambition; and this, 
actuated by a warlike spirit—Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Self-esteem, and 
Firmness—corrupted, constituted him, in 
the eyes of human reason, one of the most 


magnificent animals the world has ever 


MAR 


Brave March gues through the woods in spring ; 
Tells flowers to bloom and birds to sing, 

With threads of green he marks the trees, 
Where Nature’s future curtain weaves. 

With golden glow he crowns the hills ; 

With kindling hope the heart athrills, 

He frees the streams enchained so long, 

And makes their flowing tide of song. 


He tunes the wind’s grand anthem high ; 
He opes the daisy’s starry eye ; 

He sweeps the green cathedral aisle, 

And wakes the violet’s sleeping smile. 


Through the tall trees the blackbirds sing, 
The warbling larks high heavenward wing, 
While on the ear in tuneful peals, 

The blackcap’s silvery sweetness steals. 


B* some mysterious, almost instantane- 
ous change, we know when each new 


month comes in. Each month wears a 








seen. But while we thus characterize and 
condemn what seem to be iniquities pass- 
ing the bounds of computation, we like- 
wise concede that the part he played on 
the stage of human events may have been 
converted by Omnipotence into seeds of 
civilization which have borne beneficent 
fruits, enriching the nations of to-day. 
Bossuet, in his oration for Louis Bourbon, 
says: “ Who could have formed Alex- 
ander but the same God who made him 
visible from afar to the prophet Daniel, 
and revealed to him by such vivid images 
his unconquerable ardor? . .. . See that 
conqueror, with what rapidity he advances 
from the West, as it were by bounds, and 
without touching the earth.” 

The Rev. G. W. Cox sums up the life of 
Alexander by saying that “It would be 
unfair to place him in the ranks of those 
scourges of mankind amongst whom 
Alaric and Attila, Genghiz and Timour, 
stand pre-eminent, and that not one of 
the accounts that have come down to us 
is strictly contemporary, so that fairness 
calls upon us to give him the benefit of a 
doubt when this can be justly entertained. 
It is impossible to deny that with a higher 


| sense of duty Alexander would have bet- 


ter deserved the title of Great.” 
THOMAS TURNER. 


CH. 


new type and brings to us new weathers. 
January comes cold, stern, frosty. Febru- 
ary appears, and the sky usually weeps, 
and the earth weeps, it rains, rains, rains, 
and the long locked-up frosts and snows, 
give away and end perhaps in a great com- 
fortless thaw—but March appears dry, 
clear and dusty. The clouds fly swiftly 
over our heads, and “twelve hours of 
March air will dry the damp ground left 
by February almost to dustiness.” Rude, 


| stormy March gives us a charming sen- 


sation; he brings the year’s first green, 
the earliest bird-song. The whole land- 
scape is a picturesque blending of last 
year’s paling brown, with this year’s 
brightening green. Arum and cherril, 
ivy and glaucus, snow-drop and violet 
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and daisy and crocus, give their early 
burst of white, green, and purple, blue 
and gold, and now the shining ranun- 
culus comes, 


“ The first gilt thing 
That wears the trembling pearls of spring.” 


The snow-drop brings its white bells, 
the crocus lifts its bare head, the violet 
half hidden in its withered leaves peeps 
out, just to say that Marchiscome. Dear 
violets, how we love them! how friendly 
they are to breathe us their balmy bene- 


diction before we see them. How they | 
cheer the Alpine mountains, brighten | 


bleak Norway, breathe their balm beneath 
the tall palms of Africa, waft their per- 
fume through the Mediterranean isles. 
Shakespeare says “violets are sweeter 
than the lids of Juno’s eyes.” He has 
mentioned the violets so often, it must 
have been a favorite flower of his, and it 
is now found growing abundantly in the 
neighborhood of Stratford-on-Avon. The 
bard may have often stopped to look at 
them in the same place where they are 
now waiting to open their dewy eyes. No 
perfumer has ever been able to extract 
the odor of the vioiet. Its resistless 
charm it keeps and gives to all itself. 
We might as well ask the star for its 
gold, as the violet for its sweet. The 
poet can not give his heaven-born gift, 
and the violet is Nature’s pure sweet 
poem. 

While the first violets are opening their 
eyes, and giving their delightful odor, the 
blackcap, earliest of birds, is singing in 
the trees. He is only equaled in sweet- 
ness by the nightingale, and in some 
of his tones he excels the nightingale. 
He has a fine black crown on his head; it 
looks “like a wig a little too big for his 
head,” but listen to him, he has “one 
silvery shake that no other bird can com- 
pass, it sinks as low as music’s deepest 
tone,” yet is as distinct as the low ring of 
a silver bell. There is an unapproach- 
able depth in its low sweetness. “ When 
it sings its little throat is wonderfully dis- 
tended, and the whole of its little body 
shivers with delight.” It loves to build its 


| nest in the sheltering ivy, where it care- 
| fully lays its four or five fancifully spot- 
| ted eggs. One who hears this blackcap 
warbler never forgets the melody. 
| March brings with it the daisy too, one 
| of the earliest flowers that keeps its sim- 
| ple Saxon name, day’s eye—and the eye 
| of day it is called, as far back as we can 
read of it. One of the first flowers, says 
one, that strayed and grew outside the 
garden of Eden. Chaucer, the father of 
English poetry, five hundred years ago, 
| used to rise early in the morning and lie 
down on his side on the green bank, to 
watch the daisy unfold. He was the first 
to tell us that the daisy slept. Stars of 
the east, the poets have called them. 
The oldest men in the country say, spring 
has not come until we can plant our foot 
upon nine daisies; and many an old 
grandsire calls his wife to come and 
count the daisies under his fect, to see if 
there are really nine. March brings with 
it the beautiful anemone too, that never 
opens its petals unless the wind blows. 
Stirred by the wind, they turn their red- 
dish purple outside to the light, then 
waving back, reveal their inner white- 
grey heart till you see a blended white 
and purple glory waving in the wind from 
their graceful pendant cups. 

Sunshiny and stormy, cloudy and calm, 
so variable is March, our forefathers used 
to call it March many-weathers, now 
cooling, now glowing, now resting, now 
blowing, the bird-world and the flower- 
world, the insect-world are waking at his 
call. A thousand “round-headed tad- 
poles” are waiting in the ponds soon to 
assume the dignity of lively young frogs. 
The thrush and blackbird are singing in the 
tree tops, where no leaves are seen, but 
they are even now beautiful with their 
bright brown, and red, and purple hues. 
“Flushed into life” are the shining lead- 
colored boughs, and perched between 
them is the early nest of the thrush. The 
linnet, the greenfinch and golden-crested 
wren are all singing. The blackbirds and 
the turkey lay, and the house-pigeons are 
sitting. Ants and trout, and worms, and 
| black beetles are waking into life. You 
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see the flowers of the yew and the cat- 
kins of the hazel, the alders covered with 
black bunches of flowers, the honeysuckle 
opening its leaves, the blue-bell blades 
springing from the ground, the daffodils 
cheering the children’s eyes. Bats and 
reptiles wake from their sleep, the little 
fish go up the stream, little lambs appear, 
the crows are building, baby chickens and 
geese and ducks are opening their eyes, 
the ring-dove coos, the thrush sings, and 
last of all “the bee comes with his vernal 
trumpet,” to tell us of sunshine and 
flowers, and in old England the crows 
are cawing from the high old elms, their 
family home for centuries, overhanging 
some ancient hall, “grey with the moss 
and lichens of forgotten years.” 

The name March was derived from the 
Romans, among whom it was the first 
month of the year, and named after Mars, 
the god of war and the father of their first 
prince. The legal year began in March, 
even in England, until 1752. The Saxons 
called March, Lenet month, because the 
days now began in length to exceed the 


night; this is also the origin of the word 


Lent. March is portrayed as a man with 
a tawny color, and fierce aspect, with a 
helmet on his head, typical of Mars, and 
leaning on a spade, holding almond blos- 
soms and scions in his left hand, a basket 
of seeds on his arm, in his right hand 
the sign of Aries or the Ram, which the 
sun enters on the 20th of March, denoting 
the augmented power of the sun’s rays, 
which in ancient hieroglyphs were ex- 
pressed by the horns of animals. 

In the brief reign of March, poets and 
martyrs, saints and heroes, sages and 
philosophers have found their natal day. 
Discoverers and inventors have found 
their beginning’s crown in March ; fast- 
day and festival, imposing and hallowed, 
come with March. 

In March we have St. David’s Day, St. 
Joseph’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, and 
usually Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, 
Palm Sunday, Easter Sunday, and Holy 
Saturday, and the Jewish Passover. 

The first day of March is St. David’s 





day. David is the titular saint of Wales. 
In the legends of old, most marvelous 
and miraculous powers were ascribed to 
him. It is said that an angel was his con- 
stant attendant from his birth. He gave 
the waters of springs their curative and 
restoring power. He healed the sick and 
re-animated the dead. Wherever he 
preached a snow-white dove sat upon his 
shoulder. The earth on which he stood 
when he preached was raised miraculous- 
ly from its level to make a hill from which 
all could hear his voice. He is entitled 
the lineal descendant of the Virgin Mary. 
But barring all these traditions gathering 
around the good man’s memory, St. 
David was really a good and noble man, 
a guide, a support, a protection to many, 
an example to all. In 519, he became 
Archbishop of Caerleon and Primate of 
Wales. His archiepiscopal residence was 
at Menena, the present St. David’s, where 
he died a very old man in 544. He was 
buried in the cathedral, and the simple 
monument raised to his memory is orna- 
mented with one row of quatrefoil open- 
ings upon a plain tomb. Before the Ref- 
ormation St. David had more honors 
paid to him in England than in his own 
country. 

The leek is, as the rose is of England, 
the thistle of Scotland, and Shamrock of 
Ireland, the emblem of Wales, and is 
worn on St. David’s day in memory of a 
great victory over the Saxons. During 
the conflict, it is said the Welshmen put, 
by St. David’s order, leeks into their hats 
to distinguish them from their enemies. 
Gilt leeks are still carried in processions 
by the Welsh branches of friendly so- 
cieties; this national badge decorates the 
mantel-piece in Welsh houses on the an- 
niversary of the patron saint. 

On the first of March, 1468, William 
Caxton, the illustrious printer of the first 
English book, began to translate at the 
city of Bruges the “ Recueil of the His- 
tories of Troy.” This was the first En- 
glish book ever printed. Who shall tell the 
number of the legion that have followed 
it. On the first of March, 1711, appeared 
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the first number of the Sfectator, the 
most popular work up to that time En- 
gland had produced. 

The 7attler and Spectator were the first 
attempt in England or any other country 
to bring out a paper at stated intervals at 
a cheap rate, “to bring philosophy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and colleges, 
to dwell in clubs, and assemblies at tea- 
tables and coffee-houses.” Its great suc- 
cess was chiefly owing to the pen of 
Addison. 

In March over 200 years ago, in 1662, 
the first omnibus was driven through 
Paris at seven in the morning. It was a 
grand and gay affair. Three of the 
coaches started from the Porte St. An- 
toine, and four from the Luxembourg. 
Previous to their setting out, two com- 
missaries of the Chatelet in legal robes, 
four guards of the grand provost, half a 
score of city archers and as many cavalry, 
drew up in front of the people, the com- 
missaries delivered an address upon the 
advantages of the twopenny-half-penny 
carriages, intreated the riders to keep 
good order, then turning to the coachmen, 
covered the body of each with a long 
blue frock, with the arms of the king and 
the city showily embroidered on the 
front. There was a provost guard in each 
carriage, and infantry here and there pro- 
ceeded along the prescribed routes to 
keep them clear. On March 5, 1850, 
Robert Stephenson first sent his locomo- 
tives decked with the flags of all nations, 
through the wonderful Britannia tubular 
bridge, over the Menai Straits. A train 
of three hundred tons rested with all its 
weight for two hours, in the center of the 
tube. The plates and rivets bore the test 
triumphantly, and thus was completed 
a modern wonder of the world. Engi- 
neers, directors and shareholders, and cu- 
riosity seekers from all countries, swelled 
the number on both sides of the Straits 
to see the great undertaking. 

In March, Beethoven and Goethe, 
Kirke White and Cranmer were born, 
and, on the 3d of March, the poets 
Davenant, Otway, and Waller. Edmund 
Waller was born in 1605, and will be re- 





membered for his beautiful lyricai poem, 
beginning— 
“Go, lovely Rose.” 

An account of the noble deeds, the 
great discoveries and of the great men 
born in March would fill volumes. Not 
the least of the most wonderful is the dis- 
covery of the planet Uranus, on the 13th 
of March, 1781, by Sir William Herschel. 
While he was patiently examining some 
small stars in the constellation Gemini, he 
marked one newtohim. Through differ- 
ent telescopes he watched it night after 
night to find out that it was not a fixed 
star, or a comet. He watched it for six 
nights and then communicated all he 
had learned of the strange visitor to the 
Royal Society. 

After astronomers everywhere had cal- 
culated and computed to find out the 
supposed new comet's orbit, they de- 
cided it was a planet—a member of the 
solar system 1,800 millions of miles from 
the sun, 35,000 miles in diameter. Her- 
schel named it Georgium Sidus, in honor 
of the king who had generously supported 
him, but the continental astronomers 
wished to follow the old mythological 
system, and gave it the name Uranus. 

Let us all welcome March, and try with 
the departing cold of winter to leave our 
sorrows and our errors buried beneath its 
snows, and with its fresh breezes and the 
budding leaves let green hope unfold 
again in our hearts; let good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds spring up 
anew in the field of life before us, for 
only in the brave true soul can eternal 
spring abide. LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


—_— —-2 + o-— 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 


As lava in the hollow earth, 
Though long restrained, bursts raging forth 
Through firmest barrier high, 
O’er meadow green, its fiery path, 

Burns every fountain dry, 
So will a daring soul go forth, 
To win its way o’er all the earth, 

And under every sky. 
Through thought’s green valley far she winds 
And every golden flower she finds 

On art’s biue mountain high. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
































EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 


> DUCATION is too often secured at 
the expense of health. When it is at- 
tained at such a sacrifice, it is purchased 
at too dear a price. It were better to re- 


main uneducated, possessing health, than 
to become educated at the expense of 
health. Education is a desirable attain- 
ment, an almost indispensable requisite in 
the present stage of the world’s civiliza- 
tion, yet it will be of little advantage to 


him who has ruined his health in obtain- 
ing it. A less degree of education with a 
sound physical system to enable the pos- 
sessor to make use of the knowledge pos- 
sessed, is far preferable to a high degree 
of education with enfeebled powers of 
body and mind to make use of it. Intel- 
lect rules the world, is honored and re- 
spected. No longer is the man possessed 
of great strength the one honored and re- 
spected above others. Such a person 
may excite, for a few days, a certain de- 
gree of admiration, but is soon passed by 
and forgotten. Even success in war is 
not won by physical strength, but by in- 
tellect, strategy, and skill. Wealth is won 
by knowledge, foresight, and good judg- 
ment more than by hard work. In short, 
all that seems most desirable in life comes 
through the intellect, hence the universal 
desire to develop the intellect in order 
that the good things of life may be had in 
larger measure. Parents feel a pride in 
the mental ability and attainments of 
their children, and encourage them to 
greater efforts. And is not this right, and 





is it not a highly desirable state of affairs, 
it may be asked. Certainly education is 
desirable, and it is highly desirable that 
every one should be educated, but it is 
not desirable that the education should 
be obtained at the expense of the health. 
Yet it is a fact that a large part of our 
people are injured in health during the 
progress of their education. The health 
of some is ruined, while that of many is 
more or less impaired. 


WHY DOES EDUCATION 
HEALTH ? 


IMPAIR THE 


Why is it that education so generally 
impairs the health? Are we so consti- 
tuted that the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties must necessarily be ob- 
tained at the expense, or by the impair- 
ment of the physical powers? Certainly 
not; properly managed, the development 
of the intellect is favorable to the health- 
ful development of the physical powers. 
But management of the process of edu- 
cation is the cause of the ill effects upon 
the health. Too much is attempted too 
early in life, and oftentimes later in life 
the physical well-being is utterly disre- 
garded. The brain must grow before con- 
tinuous hard work is required of it, just 
as the muscles must have time to develop 
before continuous manual labor can be 
performed. The ill effects of putting 
young children to hard work during the 
period of growth are well known in all 
manufacturing towns. Boys and girls, of 
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the age of seven or eight years and up- 
ward, are often kept in mills to labor ten 
or eleven hours per day. Their stunted 
and partly developed bodies and limbs 
show too plainly the bad effects of over- 
work in youth. The bad effects of over- 
work of the brain of children are none the 
less conspicuous to those who have eyes 
to see such things. If any persons doubt 
that the children in our schools are al- 
most universally overworked, Jet them 
try to learn the lessons required of boys 
and girls of the age of twelve years and 
upward, and see if their mature brains 
will not have all the work that they feel 
able to perform. If this is true, then is it 
not overwork for the brains of children 
to accomplish such tasks? What must 
be the effect upon their immature and 
undeveloped brain tissues? If such tasks 
are to be performed, they must be accom- 
plished at the expense of the growth or 
development of the brain. The energies 
which were designed to be used for the 
full development of a large, healthy brain 
are used up in the learning of lessons, 
and the nutrition of the brain is inter- 
fered with. 


THE BAD EFFECTS OF EXCESSIVE 
BRAIN-WORK. 


The ill effects of excessive brain-work 
in children has often been pointed out by 
the best medical authorities. Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, the well known English wri- 
ter, says: “I have known a regular impo- 
sition of work per day, equal to the full 
complement of natural work for many a 
man and woman. There are schools in 
which children of eight, nine, and ten 
years of age—and it may be younger chil- 
dren still—are made to study from nine 
o'clock until noon, and again, after a hasty 
meal and an hour for play, from two to 
five in the afternoon, and later on, are 
obliged to go to lessons once more pre- 
paratory for the following day. The bad 
fact is, that the work is actually done; 
and as the brain is very active because it 
is diverted from its natural course, the 
child it belongs to may be rendered so 
unusually precocious, that it may hecome 








a veritable wonder. Worse than all, this 
precocity and wonderful cleverness too 
often encourages both parents and teach- 
ers to press the little ability to some fur- 
ther stretch of ability, so that the small 
wonder becomes an actual exhibition, a 
receptacle of knowledge that can turn up 
a date like the chronological table of the 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ give the whole 
history of Cleopatra, to say nothing of 
the Needle, carry you through a Greek 
verb without a stop, and probably recite 
a dozen selections from the hardest poets. 
This is the outside of the marvelous pict- 
ure. Let us look at the inside of it, asa 
skilled eye can easily look and read too, 
These precocious coached-up children are 
never well. Their mental excitement 
keeps up a flush which, like the excite- 
ment caused by strong drink in older 
children, seems like health but has no re- 
lation to it If you watch the face 
for long, you note that the frequent flush 
gives way to an unearthly paleness. If 
you watch the eyes, you observe that they 
gleam with light one time, and are dull, 
depressed, and sad at another, while they 
are never laughing eyes. Their brightness 
is the brightness of thought on the strain 
—an evanescent and dangerous phe- 
nomenon. If you feel the muscles, they 
are thin and flabby, though in some in- 
stances, they may be fairly covered with 
fat.” Dr. Andrew Combe, in his work en- 
titled “Principles of Physiology,” says* 
“ At any time of life, excessive and con- 
tinued mental exertion is hurtful; but in 
infancy and early youth, when the struct- 
ure of the brain is still immature and deli- 
cate, permanent mischief is more easily 
inflicted by injudicious treatment than at 
any subsequent period.” Notwithstand- 
ing these and other warnings from time 
to time uttered by medical men, the evil 
of excessive brain activity in children goes 
on, and seems likely to continue until 
parents themselves comprehend the dan- 
ger and shield their children from it. 


THE END OF EDUCATION FRUSTRATED. 


Imposing excessive brain-labor on chil- 
dren does not promote the end of educa- 
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tion; on the contrary it frustrates the very | 


purpose in view. The children whose 


brains are overworked in youth are not | 


the ones who become the most brilliant 
and talented men. 
dren are seldom distinguished for brillian- 


The precocious chil- 
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come enrolled among the geniuses of the 
world, may, by over stimulating of their 
brains in youth, have their future darken- 
ed, their brains stunted, and never be 


| heard of when they become men. In this 


cy of intellect when they become men; on | 
the contrary, many of them seem to fall | 
below the average in intellectual ability. | 


The men who make their mark are gen- 
erally those who, during early life, were 
not stimulated to excessive brain-work, 
but who learned a little as they went 
along, and gave their brains a chance to 
grow and become fully developed. In re- 


connection the words of Dr. Richardson, 
of England, should serve as a warning to 
all thoughtful parents. He says: “I can 
not sit day by day to see failure of young 
brain and of brain approaching maturity, 
and of brain that is matured, and tamely 


| accept the phenomenon as necessary and 


therefore to be endured. To see the 
errors that prevail and not to speak of 


| them, were to be silent on errors which 


gard to this matter, Dr. Amariah Bing- | 


ham, says: “ The history of the most dis- 
tinguished men will, I believe, lead us to 
the conclusion, that early mental culture 
is not necessary in order to produce the 
highest powers of mind. There is scarce- 
ly an instance of a great man, one who 


has accomplished great results, and has | 


obtained the gratitude of mankind, who 
in early life received an education in ref- 


erence to the wonderful labors which he | 
The greatest phi- | 


afterward performed. 
losophers, warriors, and poets, those men 


who have stamped their own characters | 


upon the age in which they lived, or who, 
as Cousin says, have been the ‘true repre- 
sentatives of the spirit and ideas of their 
time, have received no better education, 


when young, than their asseciates who | 


were never known beyond their own 
neighborhood. 
tion was but small in their early life. 
Self-educatton in after life made them 
great, so far as education had any effect. 
For their elevation they were indebted to 
no early hot-house culture, but like the 
towering oak, they grew up amid the 
storm and the tempest raging around.” 


HOW GENIUSES ARE SUPPRESSED BY 
EDUCATION, 


Not only is excessive brain effort in 
youth no help toward developing intel- 
lectual greatness in manhood, but it is an 


actual hindrance. Those who if allowed 
natural and full development would be- 


In general their educa- | 





would lead a nation into trained feeble- 
ness, which would lead to new generations 
springing out of that feebleness, and to 


| the propagation of a community that 


would no more be illuminated by those 
greatnesses of the past, who in less learned 
but freer times gave forth the noblest of 
noble poetry, the most wonderful of won- 
derful art, and a science, philosophy, and 
literature that have been hardly mortal. 
Such a poetry as Shakespeare has poured 
forth; such an art as Gainsborough, and 
Reynolds, and Turner, and Herschel, and 
Siddons, and Kemble, and Priestley, and 
Davy, and Young, and Faraday have im- 


| mortalized; such a philosophy as Bacon 


and Locke have contributed, and such a 


| literature as Johnson, and Scott, and 


Dickens have, in the freedom of their 
intellectual growths, bequeathed forever. 
To me, observing as a physician the ap- 
pearance and development of those men 


| under the circumstances in which they 


appeared, is the most natural of events, 
the mere course of nature untrammeled, 
regular, and divinely permitted; not 
forced, but permitted, Nature being left 
to herself. To me, observing as a phy- 
sician the appearance of such men in 
similar greatness of form is at this time 
an all but impossible phenomenon. The 
men truly may appear, for Nature is al- 
ways reproducing them, and the divine 
permission for their development is equal- 
ly good now as of yore; but development 
is checked by human interference, and 
thereby hangs the reason of the impossi- 
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bie.” This is a fearful warning of what | practical use to them in subsequent life, 
the effects of our present school system | 


of forcing the minds of children are to be. 
The brains of the school children are be- 


ing worked to their utmost capacity to | 


learn many and diverse things, the most 


of which will never be of any practical | 
use to them. Why then force their young | 


minds to learn them? Why not teach 
them the few things which will be of 


and leave the mass of impractical book 
knowledge till a later time of life, when 
if they desire it, they can learn it at 
their leisure. Is it worth while to dwarf 
the minds and ruin the health of our 
children in an effort to teach them thos. 
things which will never be of any use to 
them? This is a question for the con- 
| sideration of parents and educators. 
HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 


} 
| 





THE HYGIENE OF WALKING. 


[Some months ago Miss Bertha Von 
Hillern, whose reputation as a pedestrian 
has extended widely, visited the office of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and in 
the course of her visit related several in- 


cidents of sanitary interest which had | 
occurred in her experience as a teacher | 
We invited her | 
to prepare an article for our columns in | 


of out-of-door hygiene. 


which she should advance the principles 
she inculcates, and the system which she 
applies, in her pedestrian practice. 
compliance with this invitation, she re- 
cently sent us the following article which 
was published in the Youth's Companion. 
Her advice is intended specially for her 
own sex, which in the main is far too in- 


different to the utility of walking, but | 


there is much in it of value to her broth- 
ers, young and old.—Zd. ?. F.] 


EFORE I left Europe I read and 


thought much of the young nation | 
across the ocean, and I became convinced | 


that it would be an inestimable benefit to 
the whole people if they could be led to 
take more exercise in the open air. When 
I came to America my impressions were 
confirmed, and I asked, How can I induce 
people to walk? The wealthy prefer to 
ride or drive—the fresh air can be taken 
from a luxurious carriage as well as from 
the foot-path, and the poor can hardly 
spare the time to walk. 

But, the world over, one general prin- 
ciple holds good: people will do what 
gives them pleasure. If I could create a 
healthy excitement on the subject of 
walking, if I could awaken an enthusiasm 
about it, no matter how little it might be 


In | 


| understood, I believed that when once it 
had taken a good start, it would establish 
| its own hold upon the people—that the 
| great healthfulness of the exercise would 
be discovered. So for two years I bent 
all my powers of mind and body to mak- 
ing this exercise as attractive, as fascinat- 
ing, as I possibly could; above all to 
ladies, who were the ones most in need 
of it. 

I often felt that the immense crowds 
who gave me such warm sympathy and 
| enthusiastic support would probably ask 
themselves later, when their generous ex- 
citement had reacted, what good it could 
| do for a young girl to walk fifty miles in 
| twelve hours, or three hundred and fifty 
in six days? and I knewthat most of my 
kindest friends would hardly be able to 
answer that question to their own satis- 
| faction; but I hoped that many a brisk, 
| healthy walk would be taken on account 
|of the awakened interest; that many 

ladies would walk one mile, or five, be- 
cause I had walked —one hundred. 1 
hoped that habits might be established 
that would save many an aching head. 

I may add aching heart, for not only 
does a brisk walk stir the currents of the 
blood so that they will not clog the brain 
and freeze the feet, but it disperses many 
a morbid fog of feeling that would result 
in a heartache as senseless as it might be 
painful. Our finest feelings will not bear 
stagnation any better than limpid water, 
and often when we are suffering the most 
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the very feelings that were given us to be 
happy with, have stood unstirred too 
long. Go take a brisk walk, using our 
eyes and wits upon the way, and be it in 
city or country we shall see enough to 
give a new turn to our thoughts, and find 
at the end, that our mental coloring has 
received new tone and vitality. 


WALKING AWAY DISEASE. 


I could not reasonably expect to be be- 
lieved, should I relate the bare facts of 
case after case of painful suffering of 
body and mind that I have seen literally 
walked away. I have seen ladies whom 
I knew well enough to venture upon 
heroic measures with, who have been just 
ready to send in hot haste for a doctor, 
and that not with imaginary sufferings ; 
but whose flushed or pallid faces, abnor- 
mal pulse, and other indications of real 
physical disorder, proved them in need 
of a physician or—a cure, to drag them- 


selves out of doors when their trembling 
limbs would hardly support them, and 
begin a walk that threatened at any mo- 
ment to terminate in a seat upon the 


curbstone. In a short time they would 
brighten a little, step with more vigor 
and elasticity, and return home after a 
few miles with a pulse even and strong, 
a fine, healthy color, and the brain in a 
state of eager desire for work. 

I have induced ladies to go out in this 
way, when I have had to bring up a long 
array of past experiences to combat my 
own fears as to the result, and I have 
never in a single instance had one return 
other than cheered and benefited. 


SHOES AND DRESS. 


Do not attempt to walk in “ French- 
heels”; the high, narrow heel throws the 
weight of the body upon muscles not in- 
tended to act as the false position forces 
them to act, and the result is injury to 
the spine and the more delicate anatomy 
of the body. Let those who are willing 
to give the experiment a fair trial, to dis- 
cover if they can not add materially to 





their health and pleasure by a habit of 
walking, first provide themselves with 
boots broad enough to allow the foot to 
spread out easily; thick enough to pro- 
tect the feet against cold, damp, and the 
roughness of the ground, with broad, 
low heels. 

Let there be nothing tight around the 
waist, nothing to hinder the lungs from 
expanding, and the blood from circulat- 
ing freely. Let the skirts be moderately 
short, and made so as to leave the limbs 
freedom of movement. In short, give the 
body from top to toe its freedom during 
the walk. 

HOW TO WALK. 


Do not walk rapidly at the start. Begin 
slowly and then gradually increase the 
pace until it is a little faster than an 
ordinary gait, then try to keep the same 
even step and movement. 

In walking, preserve as upright a posi- 
tion as possible ; from time to time make 
a new effort to grow a little taller, to 
straighten the back, throw out the chest, 
hold the head higher, till that position 
becomes habitual. 

Never go from a warm room into cold 
air and start suddenly into a rapid walk, 
and never walk faster than can be done 
with closed mouth. 

The breathing should be done in long, 
slow respirations through the nose, as 
regularly as possible. A habit of long, 
regular respirations can be acquired, and 
it prevents the lungs being subjected to 
too sudden changes of temperature. 

Try to acquire a habit of walking from 
the hips—I had almost said from the 
shoulder, which is really the true way. 

The foot should be lifted not higher 
than is necessary to allow it to swing 
easily forward, and the knees should bend 
just as little as need be to permit that 
swing. 

Never walk rapidly and then stop ab- 
ruptly, but toward the end of a walk, or 
when about to stop for any time, slacken 
the speed gradually, until it is quite slow. 

The effort to follow any of these rules 
is perhaps tiresome at first, but it will re- 
pay the trouble. At first, one should 
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make the length of the walk a little more 
than enough to feel really tired, but do 
not walk until tired and then enter a 
horse -car or carriage to return home. 


e ° ° | 
Begin with a short distance and return; | 


if that does not fatigue, make it longer 
the next time, until you are tired; then 
gradually increase that until you reach a 
limit you would like for the habitual 
walk. 

Be very careful not to get heated by 
walking and then allow yourself to get 
suddenly chilled. That is one reason 
why you should not get into a car or car- 
riage after walking. 

To persons having heart-disease or 
delicate lungs, injudicious walking might 
be hurtful, but with the precautions I 
have suggested even such will be bene- 


fited. 
WHEN TO REST. 


It is often the case, even to those ac- 
customed to long walks, that after the 
first mile or two, comes a feeling of great 
fatigue ; it seems almost impossible to go 


on without at least sitting down for a 
short rest, but then is precisely the time 
not to take a rest. Keep on then, even 
though every step costs an effort, for ten 
or fifteen minutes ; then the fatigue seems 
to wear away. Gradually a new strength 
comes,and this second strength can be 
relied upon. 

The muscles seem to be provided with 
energy sufficient for ordinary demands, 
but the walk draws upon them suddenly 
for an unusual effort, the supply of mus- 
cular energy is soon exhausted and the 
reserve is not ready. If a rest is taken 
then, the muscles react and possibly re- 
main contracted, producing the sensation 
of walking cramp. But if by an effort of 
will they are forced into continued activ- 
ity, nature soon sends out her reserve 
force to the part making unusual de- 
mand, the current is established in that 
direction and will continue until her 
generosity is insulted by excessive de- 
mands. ; 

SCHOOL-GIRLS’ EXERCISE. 

Take a school-girl who has so over- 

studied that her brain is in a state of 
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morbid activity, so that, however tired, it 
can be forced to renewed activity ; tell 
her she “must not study so hard,” take 
away her books, and still her mind will 
continue to go over and over the mental 
processes. But ask her to “come for a 
walk,” make that walk interesting, so that 
the mind’s activity may be in sympathy 
with the physical effort. Every day make 
the walk a little longer; the muscles, not 
having been tampered with, will demand 
a rest when it is needed; and the reserve 
forces of the whole body, which had been 
flowing all to the brain, will be turned 
into a new channel provided with a 
healthy power of resistance. 

The result will be, that without saying 
a word against study, you will find this 
ambitious school-girl studying for a time 
and then putting her books aside, with 
the excuse that she is too tired to learn 
any more then. She has reached that 
healthy condition where she knows when 
she is tired, and has to rest. 

I should be false to the spirit of my 
Fatherland should I in any way discour- 
age the ambition to gain a fine education ; 
on the contrary it is to preserve a sound 
and balanced brain in mature age, that I 
desire to prevent the reckless squander- 
ing of its forces in youth. Any school- 
girl, who might be a little longer in get- 
ting to calculate the courses of the stars, 
to sail theoretically a ship around the 
world, will have the sounder intellect, 
and its stores of knowledge will be more 
at her command at thirty years of age, 
because she devoted a little of her youth- 
ful time to the care of the casket which 
was to hold the jewels of the mind. 

But there are those who are forced to 
do a certain amount of brain-work. Let 
us take for example a teacher, whose 
work demands more strength than she 
has to give; who finds herself weaker at 
the end of a year than at the beginning, 
weaker each year than in the one preced- 
ing; how is such an one to dare take 
from her insufficient vitality, to give to 
physical exercise? If at the end of a 
day’s work she can hardly sit up, how can 
she get on her feet and “take a walk”? 
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Within certain limits, the exercise of 


any power—like money invested in legiti- | 
mate business—not only makes return of | 


all it draws out, but of more. In the case 
we have supposed of one forced to over- 
work, the limit is passed at which the 
brain and the nervous system can make 
good their drafts upon the general vitality, 
and the longer the process goes on, the 
more is the constitution reduced to bank- 
ruptcy. It then, during vacation, a habit 
of walking could be gently encouraged, 
until two or three miles could be done 





easily, then when school-work began 
again, if at the end of a tired day a walk 
were taken, not only would it restore to 
the body all the strength it required to 
make the walk, but more. Thus the 
physical exercise would create a surplus 
of strength, to fill the deficit caused by 
the overdrawing of the brain. 

I have seen this theory practically 
tested again and again, always with hap- 
py results, and often to the delighted 
surprise of those who tried it not quite 
believing. 
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CCORDING to a German chemist, 
Prof. Kénig, Ph.D., of Munster, 


Westphalia, a child of one and a half years | 
of age, or less, needs daily 30 grammes of | 
nitrogenous substance, 42 grammes of fat, | 


and 70 grammes of carbohydrates ; chil- 
dren of 7 to 15 years 76 grammes of ni- 
trogenous substance, 44 grammes of fat, 
and 320 grammes of carbohydrates; male 
adults 120 grammes of nitrogenous 
substance, 56 grammes of fat, and 500 
grammes of carbohydrates; and female 
adults 96 grammes of nitrogenous sub- 


stance, 48 grammes of fat, and 400 | 


grammes of carbohydrates.* 

There are some important points to be 
inferred from this computation. First, 
that it is a grave error, often made in 
the feeding of children, to believe that 
fat is unwholesome in tender age, the 
difference between the fat ratio of ba- 
bies and of female adults being only 6 
grammes ; second, that it is a still graver 
error not to see any danger in allowing 
children such large quantities of candy, 
as many of them will consume, the ratio 
of carbohydrates in children being a great 
deal less than in adults ; and third, that we 
need not be apprehensive in giving chil- 
dren good, substantial food, especially 
dried beans, pease, and other articles 
rich in nitrogenous substance, because 
their ratio of this kind of food is nearly 
the same as in adults. 

* 15.43 grains, English, are equivalent to 1 
gramme. 


ITEMS. 


As to the chemical analysis of some of 
| our articles of diet, the foregoing author- 
| ity gives the following percentage : 
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Cheese, lean 

Beans, dried. 
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Lentils “ 


Wheat-flour, fine.. 10.0 
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9.0 
Wheat-bread, fine, 7.0 
Potatoes. 
Carrots 
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Beans, green 
Pease, 
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According to this percentage and the 
average price which has to be paid for 
the said articles, one gets units of nourish- 
ing value for one dollar: the mark is 
about 24 cents. 


Cost for 1000 
grammesin Marks, Units. 
979 
626 
627 


aa 


Beef, very fat 433 
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1.707 
3-220 
4-250 
2.827 


Legumes, “ 


farinaceous 4 


food, etc. Oatmeal 


Macaroni 
Wheat-bread, fine 
Potatoes, Irish 
Carrots, small 
Kohlrabi 

Spinach 


1.360 
2.037 


Vegetables. 4 Cauliflower 


Asparagus 100 
Pease, green 
Beans, “* 1.125 


Fruit, dried ; 783 


1.140 





The calculation of the units of nour- 
ishing value of the above-stated articles 
was made according to the market prices 
in Germany, which for the sake of better 
information we have annexed. On the 
whole, as to the proportion of the Ger- 
man to American prices, there will not 
be much difference, so that a house-keep- 
er here may go by it too. 

C. A. F. LINDORME, PH.D., M.D. 





SHOULD MEN CUT THEIR HAIR? 


\ HETHER the hair should be cut I 

could never quite satisfy, myself. 
As a physiological practice, I seriously 
doubt the propriety. Every cutting is a 
wounding, and there is some sort of bleed- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| anything to do with it. 


unsexed or devoted to a vow of celibacy, 
but I can not surmise whether that had 
Kings wore their 


| hair long in imitation of Samson and the 


| golden sun-god Mithias. 


ing in consequence, and waste of vital | 


force. I think that it will be found that 
long-lived persons most frequently wear 
their hair long. The cutting of hair stim- 
ulates to a new growth, to supply the 
waste. Thus the energy required to main- 
tain the vigor of the body is drawn off to 
make good the wanton destruction. It 
is said, I know, that after the hair has 
grown to a certain length it loses its 
vitality at the extremity and splits or 
“booms up”; whether this would be so 
if the hair should never be cut, I would 
like to know. When it is cut a fluid ex- 
udes, and forms a scar or cicatrix at each 
wounded extremity, indicating that there 
has been injury. Women and priests 
have generally worn long hair. I never 
could imagine why this distinction was 
made. The ancient priest was very often 





I suspect from 
this that the first men shorn were slaves 
and laborers; that freedmen wore their 
hair unmutilated, as the crown of perfect 
manhood and manliness. If this be cor- 
rect the new era of freedom, when it ever 
shall dawn, will be characterized by men 
unshorn as well as women unperverted. 

I wish that our science and our civili- 
zation had better devices for preserving 
the integrity of the hair. Baldness is a 
deformity, and premature whiteness a de- 
fect. If the head was in health, and the 
body in proper vigor, I am confident that 
this would not be. I am apprehensive 
that our dictetic habits occasion the 
bleaching of the hair; the stiff, arsenic- 
prepared hat is responsible for much of 
the baldness. Our hats are unhealthy, 
from the tricks of the hatters. I suppose 
there are other causes, however. Heredity 
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has its influence. Certain diseases wither 
the hair at its roots; others lower the 
vitality of the skin, and so depilate the 
body. I acknowledge that the shingled 
head disgusts me. It can not be whole- 
some. The most sensitive part of the 
head is at the back where the neck 
joins. That place exposed to unusual 
heat or cold is liable to receive an injury 
that will be permanent, if not fatal, in a 





short period. The whole head wants 
protection; and the hair affords this as 
no other protection can. Men have beards 
because they need them, and it is wicked 
to cut them off. No growth or part of 
the body is superfluous, and we ought, as 
candidates for health and long life, to 
preserve ourselves from violence or mu- 
tilation. Integrity is the true manly 
standard. ALEXANDER WILDER. 
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LIVING CHEAPLY—BILL OF FARE FOR MARCH. 


HERE is an unusual tide of talk in 

the papers on household economy, 
the general drift of which seems to be 
toward that almost, if not quite impossi- 
ble object, the establishment of a stand- 
ard of necessary expenditure for the sub- 
sistence of an average family. Men and 
women recite their experience with more 
or less detail, one finding ten dollars suf- 
ficient to provide for the weekly wants 
of five persons, two being small children ; 
another requiring twelve dollars to make 
four persons comfortable, the rental of 
three rooms in a respectable tenement- 
house being included; while another, 
with a dependence of the same number, 
finds it absolutely necessary to keep his 
disbursements down to seven dollars and 
fifty cents, and succeeds in barring out 
the wolf and dressing wife and children 
so that they are a degree removed from 
shabby. Aside from the contributions 
from experience, there is a large amount 
of speculation on what is to be regarded 
as comfort in living, each writer’s view 
varying, of course, in accordance with his 
experience, fancies, and longings. 

There are two points of view from 
which this subject is to be considered: 
one may be termed the physical, the 
other the moral. On the physical side 
only what is necessary to support life, to 
maintain health, comes within the range 
of consideration; on the moral side the 
field of view is almost indefinitely ex- 
panded, and the wants of the body are 





only supplemental to the wants of the 
mind, the growth and culture of the lat- 
ter being the chief object, and its satis- 
faction fundamental to the realization of 
a comfortable life. A little inquiry into 
the cost of food and clothing, of the hire 
of apartments, and the disbursements for 
the few other incidentals to housekcep- 
ing, will enable us to estimate the amount 
of money required by a family-man whose 
meager wages compel him to administer 
his household on the physical basis; but 
to attempt to reach an average applicable 
to the moral system of living would be 
hopeless, the scale would be at best a 
sliding one, as variable in its indications 
as a barometer’s column in winter. 

A family of five persons getting their 
supplies of the city grocer, and living on 
rations of bread and milk, or mushes of 
wheat, oat-meal, or corn-meal, with a lit- 
tle milk and a taste of sweetening, can 
get along on sixty cents a day expended 
for these staples. We have heard of ex- 
periments in cheap alimentations by men 
like Doctor Nichols, of London, and Dr. 
Lewis, of New York, who are conversant 
with the nutritive properties of food, 
and who found that they could obtain 
enough of nutrition for the needs of body 
and brain at a cost of ten cents per diem, 
but the monotony of the dict seems in 
such cases to have palled upon their ap- 
petites, so that it was not long kept up. 
One writer humorously reports that he 
knew a theological student in an Ohio 
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college who, sustained by grace, rice, and 
corn-bread, lived thirteen weeks on seven 


dollars, but there were several good ap- | 
ple orchards near the college, and the | 


farmers kept no dogs. 

The necessaries of life do not cost 
much, but the luxuries may run into 
thousands. Then, too, it should be ob- 
served that cheap foods simply prepared 
are generally much more abundant in 
nutrition than elaborate and costly dishes. 

Here is a bill of fare which I have met 
with lately, designed for family use : 

Bean Soup. 
Lobster en Coquille. 
Boiled Tongue, Mayonaise Dressing. 
Corn Fritters. Spinach. 
Broiled Teal Ducks. Baked Potatoes. 
Celery Salad. 
German Puffs. Mince Pie. 
Apples, Pears, Japanese Persimmons, Bananas, 
Oranges, and Grapes. 


Very esthetic, some one will say, yet, con- 
sidered from a physiological point of 
view, excessive, muddled, disturbing, con- 
The bean soup, if rightly made, 
I could not object to, but as the qualities 


gestive. 


of beansare exceedingly high fornutrition, 
the addition of such items to the list as 
lobster, tongue, and corn fritters, is merely 
contributing variety in a line of similarly 
dense nutrition. As was urged by the 
chairman of the “Lime-kiln Club,” 
“While mince-pie, beefsteak, straw- 
berry shortcake, and ham sandwiches 
helped to enrich the blood and start a 
foundation for fat to cling to, it was 
beans which braced and strengthened, 
and made a man feel as if he could whip 
a ton of wildcats. Beans were always to 
be had at any respectable grocery, were 
easy to carry home, and they didn’t need 
oyster stuffing nor cranberry sauce for 
trimmings.” 

But such a bill of fare we are to assume, 
I suppose, is to be judged from the moral 
point of view; if so, I must forbear com- 


ment until I meet with the man or wom- | 


an who has just gone through it faith- 
fully, and can illustrate the true inward- 
ness of associating lobster in the shell, 
broiled duck, and corn fritters, with Ger- 
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man puffs, mince-pies, Japanese persim- 
mons, and bananas. 


BREAKFAST. 
Cracked Corn. Boiled Potatoes. 
Gem Eggs. 
Corn-meal Gems. Grape and Apple Sauce. 
White Bread. 


Crust Coffee. 


DINNER. 
Split-Pea Soup. 
Roast Lamb. 

Boiled Unskinned Potatoes. Boiled Cabbage. 
Rye and Corn-meal Bread. White Bread. 
Pumpkin or Squash Pie. 
Cambric Tea or Cold Water. 

Fruit. 

‘ SUPPER. 
White Bread. Graham or Gluten Rolls. 
Canned Fruit. 
Sponge Cake. Cambric Tea. 


CRACKED CorN OR Samp. 

Take the quantity desired, wash it well, and 
soak it in soft water over night. In the morn- 
ing put it on the stove to cook, in a stone bean- 
pot, with plenty of water to cover it. Let the 
pot be set where the corn will cook gently all 
day, and stir it occasionally, adding boiling wa- 
ter now and then to replenish for what boils off. 
The next morning place the mush in the oven, in 
a covered dish, to warm. This preparation is 
very good eaten with milk or cream. It is better 
cooked in a bean-pot than in a double boiler, as 
the latter is made of tin, and may impart a met- 
allic taste to the samp. 


Gem Eaes. 

Have the gem-pans hissing hot, grease them 
with a little fresh butter, and break an exy in 
each one; then place on the stove and cook 
quickly, hard or soft, as liked. Run a sharp 
knife around the edge of each egg, and dish out 
on a platter. Serve immediately. Eggs cooked 
this way make a very agreeable and pretty break - 
fast dish. 

GRAPE-AND-APPLE SAUCE. 

Cook ripe grapes until soft; strain them 
through a colander; add to the pulp and juice 
raw apples; then stew all until soft, stirring 
occasionally. Sweeten to suit the taste.—From 


| the kitchen of W. W. Cure. 


BoILeD CABBAGE, 

Trim the head neatly by taking off the outside 
leaves ; wash it well, chop it in fine pieces, and 
cook in a stone pipkin, in boiling water slightly 
salted. When done drain al) the water off, place 
in a dish, and pour milk gravy over it and serve. 
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Roast LAMB. 

The parts which are usually roasted are the 
shoulder, the saddle or chine, the leg, and part 
of the loin. Select fresh, solid meat, wash it 
well, and dry with a clean cloth. Have a hot, 
quick oven, and place the meat in a dripping- 
pan, pour a cupful of boiling water over the 
surface, and let it trickle down into the pan. 
Allow in roasting about one-quarter of an hour 
to a pound. Baste often with the meat-juicesy 
and skim off all grease, and thicken with 
browned flour, if gravy is required. 


RYE AND CORN-MEAL BREAD. 

1; Teacupfuls of corn-meal. 

1 Teacupful of boiling water poured on the 
meal, 

1 Teaspoonful of salt. 

1 Pint of tepid water. 

i of a yeast cake “dissolved in warm water, or 
three large tablespoonfuls of home-made yeast. 

Stir rye flour into the corn-meal until it be- 
comes as stiff as it can be stirred with a spoon. 
Do this at night, and in the morning, when the 
dough is light, pour it into a well-greased pan, 
and bake in a hot oven for about one hour and a 
half. This recipe makes one loaf of medium 
size. 

CoTTAGE PUMPKIN oR Squasu Pir. 

1 Quart of milk. 

2 Boston or 5 milk crackers, rolled fine. 

4 Teacupfuls of strained pumpkin or squash. 

1 Cup of sugar. 

1 Teaspoonful of salt. 

2 Teaspoonfuls of cinnamon. 

Put the milk on the stove to boil; pulverize 
the crackers, and when the milk boils stir them 
in and mix thoroughly. Stir the pumpkin, 
sugar, salt, and cinnamon together; add milk 
and crackers. Mix all together well. This 
amount will make two pies. Grease the pie- 
dishes well, and sift corn-meal on them to about 
the thickness of one-quarter of an inch, taking a 
blunt knife or the fiugers to spread it evenly. 
Put the mixture in carefully, so that the meal 
will not be disturbed. If the dishes are not full 
enough add a little milk. Bake ip a hot oven 
about one hour, baking well on the bottom. 
Have the oven not too hot to brown them on 
the top. In dishing, pass a thin, sharp knife 
around the edge and under the pie, when cut. 
If made rightly the under crust will come off 
vicely, and there will be very little crust at the 
outer edge. <A crust prepared in this manner 
will be found to be sweet, tender, and whole- 
some. 

GRAHAM Pre-CrusT. 

Take the quantity of flour needed, and pour 
enough boiling water upon it to make a stiff 
dough, Mix well. Flour the kneading-board 
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and turn the dough upon it; roll very thin. 
Any kind of filling is good with it, fruit particu- 
larly. A crust made in this way will be tender. 


SCALDED GRAHAM OR GLUTEN ROLLs. 
Pour one pint of boiling water on three pints 
of the flour, and stir quickly until well mixed ; 
then lift the dough to the moulding-board, aud 
knead only long enough to make it even, then 
form into an inch-thick roll, and cut into pieces 
three inches long, or roll out fat and cut into 
diamond forms. Bake for twenty minutes in a 
very hot oven. These rolls are excellent hot or 
cold, and will keep several days in a cool, dry 
place. A few currants stirred in the dough will 

render them especially tempting to children. 


REMARKS. 
See JourNAL of Aug., 1882, for Boiled Potatoes. 
” ' Feb., “* ‘ Corn-meal Gems. 
Aug., “ “ Crust Coffee. 
Dec., “ “ Split-Pea Soup. 
Aug., “© ‘“ Unskinned Pota- 
toes. 
Sponge Cakes. 
Graham Bread. 
White Bread. 


April, “ 
May, “ 
Jan., 1883, 


Grape apple-sauce can be made with canned 
grapes and apple-sauce at this season. 
MIRA EATON. 


HOME-MADE BREAD. 


Don’r offer me cake full of sugar and spices 
And citron and raisins ; but, oh, how I yearn 
For bread that is home-made, in generous slices, 
With sweet apple butter just out of the stone. 
The taste of the crispy brown crust ever lingers ; 

That golden-hued butter yet melts on my 
tongue ; 
I still feel the crumbs cling fast to my fingers 
As out in the garden I feasted and swung. 


And then at the table with sister and brother, 
Each armed with a slice a foot long at the 
least, 
That seemed so much sweeter when fruited by 
mother— 
No king ever knew the delight of the feast. 


Oh, bread that is home-made, delicious, nutri- 
tious, 
Vile stuff from the baker’s has taken your 
place, 
Well whitened with alum, puffed up and sus- 
picious ; 
I eat it, and hate it, and share its disgrace. 
— Exchange. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Training Vicious Torses.—A very | induce the formation of new shoots from the 


simple method andan improvement upon the 
Rarey system of training vicious horses was 
exhibited at West Philadelphia recently, and 
the manner in which some of the wildest 
horses were subdued was astonishing. The 
first trial was that of a kicking or ‘‘ balking” 
mare, which her owner said had allowed no 
rider on her back for a period of at least five 
years. She became tame in about as many 
minutes, and allowed herself to be ridden 
about without a sign of her former wildness. 
The means by which the result was accom- 
plished was a piece of light rope, which was 
passed around the front jaw of the mare just 
above the upper teeth, crossed in her mouth, 
thence secured back of her neck, It was 
claimed that no horse will kick or jump 
when thus secured, and that a horse after re- 
ceiving the treatment a few times, will aban- 
don his vicious ways forever. A very simple 
method was also shown by which a kicking 
horse could be shod. Itconsisted in connect- 
ing the animal's head and tail by means of a 
rope fastened to the tail and then to the bit, 
and then drawn tightly enough to incline the 
animal's head toone side. This, it is claimed, 
makes it absolutely impossible for a horse to 
kick on the side of the rope. At the same 
exhibition a horse, which for many years had 
to be bound on the ground to be shod, suffered 
the blacksmith to operate on him without at- 
tempting to kick while secured in the manner 
described. 


Fiowers for Winter,—An exchange 
gives us some special information on this 
point. Among the plants which can be easily 
raised in the house are the sweet alyssum, 
mignonette, stocks, dianthus, and _ prim- 
roses; sweet alyssum and mignonette are 
most profuse bloomers when raised from 
seed, and are easily raised. Alyssum prefers 
a cool and shady position. Asa rule, all 
plants from seed are likely to be fully as 
vigorous as those from cuttings, and more 
likely to be free from disease. 

Those flowers from cuttings which are 
specially adapted to give beauty to the home 
in winter are verbenas, carnations, geraniums, 
roses, heliotropes, lantanas, ageratums and 
coleus. 

The usual way of rooting these is to place 
the tender ends of the branches in sand that 
is kept thoroughly wet. After they are 
rooted they should be potted off in small pots. 
A good many plants of these kinds that have 
been blooming in the garden during summer 
are worth potting for house culture. Good 
rich soil should be used, and the plants pruned 
back to give them shapely form, and to in- 
duce a stronger new growth. Medium sized 
plants are, as a rule, the best for this purpose, 
as they have the most vitality and take up the 
least room in the house, 

Heliotrope should be severely cut back to 





base of the plant. Verbenas are not desirable 
for house culture after having bloomed out of 
doors, as new plants are much more vigorous 
and healthy. 

If special care be taken in potting such or- 
namental leaved plants as scented geraniums 
—if not too large—they may be taken up 
without pruning ; but this is only necessary 
when the leaves are wanted for trimming 
bouquets, etc. When potted without pruning 
the plants should be well shaded, and kept 
moist and cool. Chrysanthemums should be 
potted when wanted for late blooming. They 
should be kept as cool as possible, in order 
to give flowers up to the latest date. For 
showiness and fine contrast three of the finest 
varieties are the large-fiowered yellow, white, 
and maroon. The plants deserve to be gen- 
erally cultivated, as the} are of very easy 
culture, include a most extensive range of 
shades, and bloom at atime when flowers are 
scarce. The chrysanthemum is usually pretty 
hardy, but should, when wanted for winter 
blooming, be taken indoors before severe 
frosts. Carnations are among the best plants 
for window decorations. In potting them 
fine soil should be used, and they should not 
be kept wet if the soil is very retentive. 

In potting all garden plants that are usually 
taken indoors, fresh and well prepared soil 
should be used, and the plants should be 
shaded for two or three days until new roots 
begin to form. After potting, the soil should 
be well firmed by a copious watering. 


Causes of Pires,—Of the fires in 1531, 
in which the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company was interested, the 
following is a brief tabulation of causes: 


Friction ....... 
Spontancous.......... 
Unknown 

Foreign matter... 
Sparks... 

Gas jets 

Lamps.... 

Lamps falling...... 
Electric lights. ... 
Incendiary..... 


Fire-cracker ...... 

Matches on floor........ 

Emery sparks ......... 

I er ree 

Lightning .......... 

Spark from cotton ties 

Wood-work in contact with chimney. 
Unclassified ......... 


Of this number it is seen that less than one- 
eighth of these fires occurred without 4 
-known cause, and fully seven-eighths belong 
to the class of avoidable. 
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CORN’S PROTEST. 


I was made to be eaten, and not to be drank ; 

To be husked in a barn, not soaked in a tavk. 

{I come as a blessing when put in a mill, 

As a blight and a curse when run thro’ a still. 

Make me up into loaves, and your children are 
fed; 

But into a drink, I will starve them instead. 

Ju bread I’m a servant the eater shall rule, 

in drink I’m a master, the drinker a fool. 

Then remember my warning: My strength Pll 
employ, 

If caten to strengthen, if drunk to destroy. 


Astronomical Expectations for 
1883.— While the year 1882 will long be re- 
membered by astronomers on account of its 
great comet and its transit of Venus, 1583 
bids fair to witness some celestial events of 
hardly less interest and importance. In May 
a total eclipse of the sun will occur, which 
will be remarkable for the great length of the 
period of totality—nearly six minutes. This 
extraordinary duration will give observers 
unusual advantage for studying the sun’s 
corona at a time when the solar photosphere 
is at its greater activity, and for search after 
the small planets which are suspected to exist 
within the orbit of Mercury. Unfortunate- 
ly, this important eclipse can be favorably 
watched only from two small islands of the 
South Pacific. D’Arrest’s comet, seen last ir 
1877, with a period of about six and a half 
years, is expected to return within the year ; 
as is also Tempel’s comet—last observed in 
1878, and having a period of five and a quarter 
years. A late calculation of the orbit of the 
comet of 1812 leads Messrs. Schulhof and 
Bossert to predict the possible return of that 
long-awaited object, although they think it 
more probable that it will appear in 184. 


Work of the Grange. — Speaking 
of the werk of the grange, thus far, the A/aine 
Farmer says: ‘‘It has forced other labor 
organizations to recognize in it the greatest 
factor in the solution of the labor question, 
and taught the people that organization must 
be met with organization. It forced legisla- 
tion against excessive railroad charges, and 
caused even Congress itself to pause and in- 
quire into many of the abuses complained of. 
More than this, it has awakened the horny- 
handed tillers of the soil and had them study 
their own profession more and better; also 
questions of political economy. And add to 
these the fact that it has taken our women 
and made them, in the grange at least, the 
equal of men, and taught them much that has 
aided them in making home more pleasant, 
anc lightened their cares and their burdens, 
and given to farm life more pleasure, more 
enjoyment, and more social culture.” 


The Moon’s Influcnce.—Those who 
yet cling to the old time faith in the moon’s 
influence upon the weather may be interested 
to learn that so eminent a scientist as Sir 
William Thomson has recently felt called 
upon to declare that careful observation with 


the barometer, thermometer, and anemome- 
ter have failed to establish any such influence; 
on the contrary, that if there is any depend- 
ence of the weather upon the phases of the 
moon it is only in a degree so slight as to be 
quite imperceptible to ordinary observation. 


Rice Culture.—A correspondent of the 
Agricultural Review appreciatively discusses 
the great American interest. He says: 

“The cultivation of upland rice is one of 
the growing interests of the South. Year 
after year it has increased in area and proven 
the practicability of raising good crops of ex- 
cellent rice without the irrigation which has 
hitherto been considered an absolute essen- 
ual to this important industry. 

“In the same fields with corn and sugar- 
cane the upland rice is now being raised. 
The yield averages not less than in the low- 
lands. The upland rice is sown in Florida 
at various times, the earliest in March. This 
ripens in August, and from the stubble comes 
anoiher crop, which is gathered in November, 
It is planted at various times until the end of 
June. The late plantings give as good crops 
as the carly ones, the seasons being alike 
favorable, 

“The gathering is usually done by sickle 
and requires careful handling, as the rice, if 
over-ripe, readily falls from the straw. All 
the samples of seed examined show a mixt- 
ure of varieties. Some ripen early, others 
late ; some yield a large grain, others small ; 
some are light in color, others dark. 

‘* Efforts are now being made to separate 
these, so as to keep them distinct from each 
other and take advantage of the best. This 
can only be done by removing the hull from 
the grain, and then by hand picking out the 
seeds required, planting these, and then sav- 
ing the seed thus obtained without hulling. 
By this means it is expected that the present 
upland rice will be greatly improved, by ob- 
taining greater uniformity of ripening, size, 
and color. 

‘*The straw is a very valuable stock food, 
and the sheaf rice, fed to horses, is found to 
be one of the finest summer foods. The 
horses like it and keep in as good order as 
when corn-fed. 

“This important cereal is thus assuming a 
new phase, Its cultivation is enlarged, its 
uses diversified, az.d it is probable that in a 
new form it will before long become a popu- 
lar nutritive food.” 


The Microscope as a Home 
Hetr.—In a lecture on the use of the micro- 
scope at home, by Henry Pocklington, the 
following directions are given for using the 
instrument to detect adulterated dry goods. 
Most people like to be sure that they get 
what they pay for. The microscope, in many 
cases, places the possibility of certainty on 
this point within the reach of its owncr, 
Suppose, for example, that the lady of the 
house wishes to know whether the piece of 
silk she has set her heart upon for a dress is 





all silk, or a mixture with cotton, jute, or 
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been loaded with dye and dressing. The 
microscope will set her mind at rest. Take 
a pattern of the silk, unravel the warp and 
weft, and examine it under the quarter-inch 
objective, and you will at any rate see whether 
all the little fibres of which the weft and warp 
are comprised look alike. That, of course, 
will not tell you whether the material is silk ; 
but if you procure a piece of known silk, 
good raw silk, and study its appearance, and 


compare it with the suspected specimen, you | 
will come to a sound conclusion very soon. | 


Then take a little cotton and examine it to 


find that it consists of flattened tubes, curi- | 
ously twisted, quite unlike the long cylin- 


drical tubes of silk, and different again from 


the long consistent tubes of flax, with their | 
Take | 


attenuated ends and marked walls. 
wool and hairs of’ different kinds and ex- 
amine them carefully, noting their peculiari- 
ties, and you will soon be able to tell whether 
your coat is all wool, or, as is much more 
probable, not ; whether your wife's sabie muff 
or seal jacket is what it professes to be, and 
will not improbably learn a lesson in the de- 
partment of trade morality. 


The Mississippi River.—tThis great 
river furnishes an almost inexhaustible field 
for research. Recent data show it to possess 
55 tributary streams, with a length of naviga- 
tion of 16,571 miles, or about two-thirds of 
the distance round the world. Even this, 
however, represents but a small amount of 


the navigation which will follow when the | 


Federal Government has made the contem- 
plated improvements in the Upper Missis- 
sippi, in the Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
other rivers, in which it is now engaged. But 
while the Mississippi has 16,571 miles navi- 
gable to steamboats, it has 20,221 miles navi- 
gable to barges. This navigation is divided 
between 22 States and Territories in the fol- 
lowing proportions: Louisiana, 2,500 miles; 
Arkansas, 2,100; Mississippi, 1,380; Mon- 
tana, 1,310; Dakota, 1,280; Illinois, 1,270; 
Tennessee, 1,260 ; Kentucky, 1,260; Indiana, 
840 ; lowa, 830 ; Indian Territory, 720 ; Minn- 
esota, 660; Wisconsin, 560; Ohio, 550; 
Texas, 440; Nebraska, goo; West Virginia, 
390; Pennsylvania, 380 ; Kansas, 240; Ala- 
bama, 200; and New York, 70. Nearly all 
sections of these States and Territories can 
be reached with ease. Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Montana, Dakota, and the In- 
dian Territory possess more miles of navi- 
gable stream than miles of railroad, all of 
which are open to everybody who wishes to 
engage in commerce. 


Civil Service Examination in 
China.—Our economists may profit by the 
fact, that men who enter the competitive ex- 
aminations in China are scrutinized as re- 
gards physical condition as well as intellect- 
ual attainments. The annual provincial ex- 
aminations were held last fall in Hangchow, 
whose streets are described as having literally 
swarmed with students of every age, from 
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fifteen to eighty, and of all conditions. The 
examination “ hall” wasan inclosure of about 
eight acres, containing 10,000 cells for the 
competitors ; each cell being three feet wide, 
five feet long, and seven feet high. The can 
didates went in on the eighth day of the 
eighth moon, and remained in two nights and 
one day. They returned on the eleventh and 
went through the same ordeal, which was re- 
peated again from the fourteenth to the six- 
teenth. A candidate is occasionally found 
dead in his cell. 


HARVEST TIME. 


O’er all the land, a vision rare and splendid— 
(What time the summer her last glory 
yields ?) 
I saw the reapers, by tall wains attended, 
Wave their keen scythes across the ripened 
fields ; 
At each broad sweep the glittering grain 
stalks parted, 
With all their sunniest lustres earthward 
bowed, 
But still those tireless blade-curves flashed 
and darted 
Like silvery lightning from a golden cloud. 


Then burst from countless throats in choral 
thunder 
A strain that rose toward the sapphire 
dome; 
Hushed in his lay, the mock-bird heard with 
wonder 
The resonant gladness of their “ Harvest 
Home,” 
And Echo to far fells and forest fountains 
Bore the brave burden that was half divine, 
While the proud crested eagle of the mount- 
ains 
Sent back an answer from his eyried pine. 


And still, the tireless steel gleamed in and 
over - 
The bearded cohorts of the rye and wheat, 


| Till in long swathes, o’ertopped by perfumed 


clover 
They slept supinely at the laborer’s feet ; 
And still that harvest song rolled on, till even 
Looked wanly forth from night’s encircling 
bars,— 
When, like a pearl of music lost in Heaven, 
Its sweetness melted in a sea of stars. 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Qualifications of a Bee-Keeper. 
—To ‘make a proper and successful apiarist 
one should have a special fondness for the 
business, and in all that pertains to bees, 
carefully noting the observations, experience, 
and instructions of intelligent and successful 
bee-keepers ; patience in observing and sup- 
plying the wants of his bee colony, guarding 
it from too great cold, heat, or moisture, from 
birds, toads, moths, and other insects, aad 
generally treating it with quiet gentlencss 
and considerate care, never disturbing them 
unnecessarily, or annoying them by quick or 
boisterous motions, and always avoiding 
nervousness or fear. 
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LIVING FOR WHAT, AND HOW? 


““Unworthy he who dies when half his days 
Have ripened not his body nor his soul.” 


WE are living in a period distinguished | 
for its utilitarian philosophy. What | 
is the use of it? Cuz bono? What can you | 


do? Will it pay? are the questions heard 
on every side. The man who has some- 
thing to sell which will save labor in the 
house, or shop, or store, is likely to find 
many patrons. - The man who offers to the 
public a device which will aid the mer- 
chant in his negotiation, or the farmer in 
the marketing of his crop, does not wait 
long for an admirer. The clerk who is 
enterprising and suave receives rapid pro- 
motion, for he draws customers, and it 
pays to keep and to encourage him. Peo- 
ple generally are seeking profit and ad- 
vantage in some form—it may be for the 
sake of being rich, it may be for social 
precedence; it may be for political emi- 
nence—and the majority are prompt to 
seize upon any material instrumentalities 
which may come within their reach to 
further their purpose. That few, how- 
ever, are successful in their endeavors to 
attain fortune, rank, and high official privi- 


lege we know to consist with the nature 


LIVING FOR WHAT, AND HOW? 
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of things in our every-day life, but aside 
from the frequent commonplace apho- 
rism that “everybody can not succeed,” 
or the malediction that “ rascality climbs 
soonest to the top of the ladder, while 
poor integrity is jostled aside,” little is 
offered in explanation of the fact. 

It is accepted by the intelligent, that 
men possess different degrees of capabil- 
ity for conducting business affairs and ac- 
quiring money; but in the channels of 
trade and in the so-called professional vo- 
cations, we do not observe a practical ap- 
plication of the principle—for the unsuc- 
cessful one is ready to impute his failure 
to a hundred supposititious causes rather 
than to a want of capability, and would 
resent as insulting an intimation of his in- 
tellectual inferiority to a successful neigh- 
bor. 


As men average there is more pride of 


| character in the intelligent poor, than in 


those who can point to a large cash bal- 


ance as proof of financial shrewdness. He 


who is endowed with a liberal share of 
generous impulse, regards many of the 
methods of the sharp tradesman as mean 
and unbecoming. So, too, the man of 
sensitive honor and quick conscience 
regards any dealing which is not above 
suspicion as contemptible, and would 
rather lose in a transaction than be the 
gainer through tricks permitted or con- 
doned by the customs of business, as we 
find it carried on in our active commercial 
cities. Hence it is that frank, straight- 
forward, high-souled men do not abound 
in the ranks of the rich and well-to-do. 
We do not, however, reject the old aph- 
orism that “honesty is the best policy” 
because it may not appear to hold good 
in the world of finance, for we think that 
the policy mentioned therein, relates es- 
pecially to interests of a much higher and 
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better character than money-getting, a 
point which to the circumspect reader 
Yet we 
believe that it does apply in part to the 


needs no special demonstration. 


dealings of man with man, in the ordi- 
nary channels of trade, and, as a philo- 
sophical principle in this respect as in all 
others, is consistently. true. 

Success in any undertaking which ne- 
cessitates conference and association with 
others, is dependent largely upon knowl- 
edge of human nature and ability to 


adapt one’s self to others. The details of | 


the business may be thoroughly mastered 
and one may be industrious, and persever- 
ing, but if he lack skill in judging the dis- 
positions of the people with whom he 
comes into contact and from whom he 
would obtain “substantial’’ assistance, 


the chances are not many in his favor. 


" : 
Not only should a man have the desire to 


do right when mingling with the busy, 
jostling crowd in the market-place, but 
he must have the courage to meet oppo- 
sition, the energy to work out his plans, 
the discernment that makes few mistakes. 
The bustle and strife of the mart is not 
the place for the man of delicate con- 
science, whose mental economy is not 
well furnished with those robust elements 
which are indispensable to fortitude and 
tenacity; but such a man in the quict 
channel of professional life, as the phy- 
sician, the teacher, the clergyman, may 
win high success and command the re- 
spect of all. 

We are told often enough by a certain 
class of practical observers, that success 
depends chiefly upon industry and perse- 
verance, and we are ready to admit that 
these qualities are prime factors in the 
equation of individual prosperity, but pre- 
cedent in importance, and the key to the 


final result, is adaptation. Seven out of 
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every ten men whose industry and fidel- 


ity in their calling as mechanics, store- 
keepers, lawyers, literary men, etc., etc., 
can not be questioned, and who are de- 
pendent entirely upon their own efforts 
for support, are to be rated as unsuccess- 
ful, and though the practical observer 
above mentioned may be ready with a 
hypothesis to account for their failure, 
what they may allege can be summed up 
in the one phrase, out of place. 

Here is a department for the consider- 
ation of the political economist, who is 
pondering and reflecting on the best 
means to advance the welfare of the 
State. He knows that the prosperity of 
the individual is at the foundation of the 
prosperity of the community, and regards 
it the special province of education to 
bring about a certain condition of equi- 
librium between work and wages, of labor 
and capital, a harmony of interests be- 
tween all classes, which will physically 
induce the desired prosperity of the State 
at large. But he does not go back far 
enough in his examination of the basic 
principles of social order, or at best a 
quick glance over the shoulder is about 
all he vouchsafes them, for his view of 
the subject is a physical and “ mathemati- 
cal” one, and the psychological features 
which may enter into it are in his opinion 
but scarcely more than incidental and 
He for- 
gets that the world is more governed by 


subordinate to physical control. 


sentiment than by reason, and that the 
difference between a well-balanced char- 
acter and an irregular disorderly one, is 
that in the first, the sentiments are regu- 
lated, disciplined, and restrained, while 
in the second, they have a dominant in- 
fluence in the mental economy, and drive 
the man in this or that direction accord- 
ing to the excitement of the hour. To 
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estimate aright the uses of things, the 
well-stored and practical intellect is not 
to be depended upon alone, but that wiser 
judgment which is conferred by a well- 
balanced mind, the trained intellect, the 
cultured sentiments, the regulated pro- 
pensities, all working in co-ordinate har- 
mony—furnishing the ability toappreciate 
the value of persons and things. He who 
possesses a disciplined character, whose 
sensuous and selfish emotions are subject 
to the higher emotions and the law of 
reason, can find solace and enjoyment in 
the ever-changing scenes of life, and pur- 
sue the even tenor of his way, doing good 
not anxious 
bidding for 


empty applauses, but self-contained and 


according to opportunity, 
about uncertain gain, not 


diligent, and all the time reflecting an in- 
fluence that is cheerful and salutary upon 
those who approach him. Such a man 
makes of life a true success. He may 
not leave a dollar to be quarrcled over 
by sclfish and contentious heirs, but in 
dying he leaves a nobler bequest, that of 
an example in living purely, peacefully, 
happily. 


“The memory of the just is blessed.” 


GAMBETTA DEAD. 


(orn is gone. A career am- 

bitious as that of Alexander, impet- 
uous as that of Charles XII; in brilliancy 
not unlike that of Mirabeau ; in morality 
not unlike that of Mark Antony, is 
finished. The man was foreshadowed in 
the boy; impulsive, passionate, erratic, 
endowed with intellectual talents of ex- 
ceeding rarity, he became the leader, the 
inspiration of the French people; but 
lacking in true mental culture, in the 
self-discipline which renders one even- 
toned, patient, discriminating, he was 





incapable of administering great affairs 
with success. His eloquent and fiery 
tongue could raise the drooping spirit of 
his nation, and arouse it to fresh effort, 
but he possessed not the capability of dic 
recting such effort; the steady will and 
unflinching grasp of the true leader were 
wanting. He was an enthusiast for per- 
sonal and national liberty; he chafed 
under any sense of restraint. As a boy 
at school where he had been placed with 
the view to his becoming a priest, he was 
frequently subject to reproval for acts of 
insubordination, and so vexed his teach- 
ers that one of them, the Abbe Masscbie, 
said, “You can never make a priest out 
of him. He is an altogether undisci- 
plinable character.” Abandoning theology 
for the law, he is at once the student and 
the profligate, the fascinating disputant 
on questions of politics, and the jolly 
confrere at the wine and card-table. 

The war with Prussia was his great op- 
portunity ; it lifted him to a dizzy height 
of popularity with the masses who hated 
the Empire, or longed for the Republic, 
or rejoiced at the thought of revolution. 
But his mind was not mature enough, 
his outlook not broad enough to compre- 
hend the situation, or to mect the great 
responsibilities which 


were suddenly 


thrust upon him. He proved a disap- 
pointment to the earnest and intelligent 
men who were ready to follow a chief in 
the struggle for liberty and progress. 
Eulogies have been pronounced over 
his grave, grateful tears have been shed 
for what he did in behalf of France, but 
the eye of reflection can not be closed 
to the spectacle of a wrecked life which 
Gambetta offers. He was the victim of 
passion and selfish indulgence ; he bar- 
tered a noble future for the enjoyment 


of the animal senses. His moral faculties 
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had not been developed, and exercised | 
little restraint over the impulses of his | 
lower nature, and consequently he was | 
an unbalanced, irregular man, not appre- | 
ciative of those noble, self-sacrificing | 
emotions which reign in the breast of | 
true manhood. Oh the sorrow of con- | 
templating such an end! A nation may | 


indeed weep for such a man. 


of Harper's Weekly rightly touches the | 


core of the matter when he says in lan- | 


guage of epigrammatic force, the lesson 
of which is as clear as the noontide sun 
to the dullest intelligence : 

“ But if any one should be disposed to 
argue from the stormy and irregular life 
of Gambetta that moral strength and 
loyalty to principle and purity of well- 
ordered life are not essential in great 
political leadership and statesmanship, he 
has but to look from the dead French- 
man, exhausted at forty-four, to the, 
greatest of living Englishmen at seventy- 
three guiding with increasing wisdom 
and undiminished power the _ political 
destiny of his country.” 


-_*e-. 


RETURNS THAT CHEER. 

{ VERY day the mails bring us letters | 
bearing the postmarks of little, ob- 

scure places far away among the hills of 
the West or the South, letters written by 
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hands more familiar with the plow or the 
hammer than with the pen, but, in their | 
awkwardly traced lines, we often discern 
an earnest expression of grateful senti- | 
ment which inspires a nobler, broader 
view of the relation we bear to the busy | 
world. A poor farm-hand, for instance, 
has often addressed us in this fashion: | 


“T am a poor scholar, as you can see, but, 


| 
I want to tell you how much good your | 


JOURNAL has done me. A few years ago | 
° ’ ° ee | 
I didn’t know anything about living as a | 


a 
man should, and thought it was all right 
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to drink, and smoke, and lounge around 
when I'd no work to do, just as other 
fellows like me did, but you showed me 
what I am as a man and what a man 
ought to do to improve himself. I could 
not tell you how much I have been help- 
ed, and how different the world looks to 
I feel that all the benefit has 


me now. 


come from reading the JOURNAL, and I 
am glad to say so.” 

The simple language of such a man is 
exceedingly impressive; it is testimony 
from a quarter which possesses the high- 
est interest to us. Our work is chiefly in 
behalf of the masses, to arouse the igno- 
rant and careless, to give them motives 
for self-improvement, and to lead in the 
way of moral devotion and a more useful 
life. 

We own frankly that such letters help 
us much in the work we have chosen to 
do; they encourage us to persevere in 
scattering the seed of what we believe to 
be truth, Heaven-born truth. We believe, 
moreover, that such encouragement is our 
desert just as much as any servant in our 
homes or clerk at our desks who is faith- 
ful and diligent, is entitled to commenda- 
tion and encouragement. If a man or 
woman do well, it does not hurt to say 
so. In this mixed world of ours, where 
there is so much of bald, unscrupulous 
evil, they who are striving to do their 
duty need the support and stimulus of 
outspoken approval. 

Blessings on all the men and women 
who are striving to uplift themselves in 
mind and spirit, although their social 
place in the world’s esteem may be low 
and not worth notice. Gladly do we offer 
them the help of our science and our sym- 
pathy, and certainly do we assure them 
that the courageous and diligent soul 


shall be rewarded in the end. 
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Cs uc Correspondents 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
be answered in this department. But one qites- 
t time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
uded. if a correspondents shall expect us to give 
benefit of an early consideration, 
AN [NQuIKY Fat ro RECKIVE 
‘thin two months, the 
tf not then published, the inquirer may con- 


withheld, for 


ATTEN- 
UL 
peat it; 
ude that an answer is 
by the editor. 

To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
vid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 

our contributors generally should observe the fol- 

rwing rules when writing articles or communications 
tended for public« ation 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It ts often 

cary locut the page into’ takes” for compositors, 
tn 7 this can not 6e done when both sides are written 
upon 
Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
of “li in the matter of prope rnamesand quotations. 
Do ms ‘t write ina small hand, or in penctl, as the 

»npositor has to read it across his case,a distance 0f 
nearly ti vo feet, and the editor often wants to make 

hanges and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

Be brief. Peopledon't like toread long stories. A 
‘wo-column article ts read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your Jull name and address below 


size 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions untless the necessary pastage 
is provided by the writers. UX ALL CASKS, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should; tf 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this is done. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered, 

ACUTE SENSIBILITY.—G. V. N.—You 
have a very susceptible organization ; doubtless 
rather large Benevolence, Iuman Nature, with 
a rather strong social organization, and no great 
amount of Self-esteem and Firmness. The emo- 
tional elements are very influential; you are 
probably more like your mother than your fa- 
ther, The case is by no means unusual. Cult- 
ure is productive of a high tone of sensibility, 
making one appreciate the delicate and retined 

phases of life. Culture, too, helps toward self- 
control, so that one in certain relations where it 
would not be well for him to exhibit emotion, 
can suppress its manifestation, yet feel as deeply 
as when it were permitted to have its way in the 
brimming eye, and the fervent out-gush of sym- 
pathy or enthusiasm, 


NEW SOLAR HYPOTHESIS.—Anonymous 


| Out rays. 


yrrespondent should re- 


good reasons, | 


edly weak, for the that we searcely can 
understand how a “cold dark body” ean send 
In our study of natural science, we 
have not yet learned that cold dark bodies are ra- 
diant, either of heat or of light in themselves. 
If you explain how it that heat and 
light emanate from the sun, on the basis of its 
being “a cold dark body,” we shall promptly 
give you a hearing through our columns, and 
have no doubt that there are many readers who 
would be glad to examine your demonstration, 
for it certainly would be ‘a great discovery.” 


reason 


can is 


TREATMENT OF BIRDS, ETC., FOR 
MARKING AND Sturrinc.—O. &.—The consid- 
eration of this inquiry is somewhat out of our 
usual line, but it of suflicient interest, we 
think, to the reader in general to warrant our 
attempting an answer. 

Taxidermists say that it is important, 
first place, to remove the skin of the bird with 
eare, so that it shall not be injured in any re- 
spect, and then it should be treated with a 
preparation suitable for its preservation—such as 
arsenical soap, which is made of arsenic and 
white soap in the proportions of an ounce each, 
and carb. potash one drachm, distilled water six 
drachms, camphor two drachms, Another prep- 
aration is a powder composed of arsenic and 
burnt alum in equal parts, with ground oak-bark 
double the quantity, and camphor one-half the 
quantity. In skinning, use plaster of paris to 
absorb the blood and other fluids; it can be 
sprinkled on and rubbed off rapidly without 
damaging the feathers. Get the “* Taxidermist’s 
Manual,” by Thomas Brown, for further par- 
ticulars relating to methods of stuffing birds and 
small animals. 

MINISTERS AND PHRENOLOGY.—G. W. 
N.—We are honored with the acquaintance of a 
very large number of ministers, representing 
almost every denomination in this country, and 
the great majority of them, certainly four-fifths, 
at least, have expressed opinions decidedly in 
favor of phrenological truth. Among the stu- 
dents in attendance upon the American Institute 
of Phrenology, there have been, every year, cer- 
tainly for the past ten, one or more ministers in 
active work. If it were necessary, we could fur- 
nish the testimoniais of a hundred in behalf of 
Phrenology. An experiment was not long since 
made for the purpose of bringing out clerical 
opinion in this country for or against Phrenology, 
and the result was decidedly on the favorable 


1s 


in the 





—We think that your theory of the sun is decid- 


side. The eminent Boston medical professor 
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and better known author, is uot so much op- 


posed as people generally may think from cer- | 


‘ain old assertions. Not long since he made 
acknowledginents, which have been printed in 
our columns, and from which, to our personal 
knowledge, he has not withdrawn. As regards 
lecturing, the editors of this magazine are ready 
to respond to calls in the vicinity of New York 
city. 

A Query.—A, J. asks: What early ex- 
plorer lics buried under a flight of stairs in 
Quebec ? 

GEOMETRY.—W. H. C.—Geometry is an 
important branch of mathematics, and is used in 
the skilled branches of industry ; for instance, 
in all lines of architecture, in navigation ; it is 
the sine qua non of engineering—whatever may 
be the application of that science, It is impor- 
tant in astronomy, and even in the ordinary 
business of life, for it has its uses in estimating 
dimensions, cubic cupacity, whether of a pint of 
molasses or a barrtl of petroleum. <A well edu- 
cated man possesses a knowledge of its elements, 
at least. 

AFFECTION OF THE HEART.—A. N.— 
In cases of enlargement of the heart, one should 
be exceedingly careful in the ordering his diet 
and habits; should avoid excitement; should 
make no strenuous muscular effort ; should in- 
deed avoid strains of all kinds, and be moderate 
and temperate. The diet should be free from 
all exciting, heating substances, yet be nutri- 
tious and supporting. Hypertrophy, in many 
cases, is due to the eating of excessive quauti- 
ties of food, especially rich food, with insufli- 
cient exercise. Of course, moderate exercise is 
important in your case ; but we should be very 
earcful how we prescribed any special methods 
of muscular practice, 

[A number of inquiries awaiting attention must 
be deferred to our next Number. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





FAT AN INDICATION OF DISEASE.— 
More than fifty years ago, I heard a distinguished, 
college-bred lecturer on physiology state, that 
“fat in animals is nothing hut decomposed and 
diseased flesh” —his own language. For many 
years after that, as those words were indelibly 
impressed on the tablet of memory, I thought 
that man was a great thinker, and that he had 
discovered a wonderfal truth. But after I had 
become a man and begun to look into the reason 
of things, I lost faith in the assertion. A few 





| years ago, I heard another distinguished speaker 
affirm, at Cooper Institute, New York City, that 
“fat is nothing but a mass of scrofula.” Re- 
cently, in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, p. 329, 
for December, comes Dr. C. E. Page with the 
following language : ‘‘I have never tried to fat- 
ten my horses ; for I long ago learned that fat 
is disease,” 

Now, I take issue with the foregoing, abso- 
lutely and positively. IL am only a plain, unas- 
suming man, having learned more by my mis 
takes and blunders through every period of life 
than by direct effort. Perhaps I have an incor- 
rect idea as to the identity of fat. If the writers 
alluded to have been referring to some tissue of 
the animal economy as fat, which I never knew 
to be called fat, I may be laboring under an 
erroneous impression. I haye always observed 
that it is a very easy thing for a great man to 
make a mistake. 

The substance which I have always supposed 
to be fat consists of an oily, concrete material, 
secreted in various parts of the body. In swine, 
the abundant secretions about the kidneys are 
always denominated leaf-lard, or leaf-fat. Sim 
ilar deposits in horses and neat cattle are callea 
tallow. It appears to me that the doctors and I 
do not disagree as to the nature of fat. Nearly 
every one understands what fat is. [ had al- 
ways supposed that a generous amount of fat, 
in any animal, is usually a reliable indication of 
perfect health. Is that erroneous ? 

The chemical constituents of lard, or fat, con- 
sist chicfly of carbon and water. Fat is secreted 
in different parts of the animal and human body 
for two purposes, viz., nourishment and com- 
bustion. When a hen, goose, or duck enters 
the period of incubation, she is usually fat ; but 
at the expiration of incubation she will be thin, 
and sometimes very poor. This fact shows that 
she has subsisted on her fat during incubation, 
most of the fat having been consumed to gen- 
crate animal heat. If that fat had been “ dis- 
ease’’ or “a mass of scrofula,” would it support 
animal life? Bears, skunks, raccoons, and many 
other wild animals usually become very fat dur- 
ing warm weather; and thus go into winter 
quarters, where they subsist entirely on their fat 
When the spring returns they crawl from their 
refuges, lank and emaciated, as their fat, which 
has been their chief source of nutrition and 
warmth, is nearly all used up. If diseased tissue 
were to be absorbed and enter into the circula- 
tion (without the presence of any natural food 
in the stomach and bowels) would it sustain 
healthful existence ; and would such diseased 
material maintain the natural heat of the body? 

Gangrene is disease. Putrid flesh is disease. 
Will such substances sustain healthful animal 
life? Place a piece of diseased meat, or rancid 
butter, or worthless eggs on the plate of a per 
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son, and how quickly the faithful gustatory sen- 
tinels indicate the danger that would follow if 
such articles were employed as food. The bod- 
ies of some swine are covered with a layer of 
pure adipose tissue, three to six inches thick. 
Now, if that abundant secretion were “ disease,” 
how long would it be possible for such a brute 
to survive? Is it not an egregious error to 
speak or write of fat as a mass of disease, or an 
offensive accumulation of scrofula? Taking a 
philosophic view of fat concerning the numerous 
useful purposes for which it is employed in the 
arts and in domestic economy, and judging its 
true character by the very important part it sub- 
serves in the animal economy, is it not plain and 
easy to be understood that fat is not ‘* disease,” 
nor “scrofula,”’ but a healthful secretion ? 
SERENO EDWARDS TODD, 8h. 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES.—How 
they come to us, daily, weekly, and monthly! 
at how great a cost and labor we can hardly un- 
derstand. We only know that we learn to look for 
their coming as for the visit of a loved friend, with 
this exception, that they bring to us a greater 
vaiiety and a larger insight into the working 
world around us, than any friend, however wide 
has been his scope of observation or powerful 
his oratorical talent, for they combine the wis- 
dom and observation of many minds. To those 
who are prohibited by domestic duties or pecun- 
inry restrictions from the benefits and pleasures 
of travel, and a personal investigation of the 
broad arena of socicty, the papers and maga- 
zines are a special boon, In our own rural 
homes, when wearied with the monotonous 
round of daily duties, we may through these 
silent mediums interview the workings of our 
own and foreign nations; we may visit the 
chambers of Congress, and listen to the plans 
and resolutions of the men who, to a certain 
extent, hold the welfare of the nation in their 
hands; we may stand in the drawing-rooms 
end parlors of the White House, and witness 
the receptions and féles, scan the elegant cos- 
tumes, the graceful forms, and sparkling para- 
phernalia of wealth and luxury ; we may learn 
the decrees of dame Fashion (as well as the 
torture and ruin she sometimes inflicts upon her 
levotees); we may learn of the caprices of the 
goddess Fortune, of the success or failure of 
golden hopes and lofty ambitions; we may 
listen alike to the marriage peals and the funer- 
al knell; may catch the message sent by elec- 
tric foree from shore to shore, or the whisper at 
the telephone ; we may witness the grand and 
terrible splendor of an army drawn up in battle 
array, and learn the result of the bloody contest ; 
we may listen to the reasoning and advice of 
men who have spent weary years in the study of 
the human frame, its wonderful mechanism, its 
wants and requirements, that the delicate ma- 
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chinery be not impeded in its workings; we 
may stand at the head of a shaft leading into 
the dark abyss of a mine, or see the glimmering 
gold-dust sparkling in the rays of the western 
sun, or the diamond snatched from the fissures 
of the rocks, or the pearl from the depths of the 
sea, brought up at the risk of a human life; we 
may stand at the glowing furnace, where the 
stroke of the hammer brings forth perfect forms 
from incongruous masces of iron ; we may visit 
the deck of a noble steamer, and learn of the 
trade at the various ports. Merchandise and 
agriculture, science and art, have their represent- 
atives in the columns of print, each contribut- 
ing to our stock of information. The mind 
that delights to revel in scenes of beauty and 
grandeur may bask in the shade of the olive- 
tree or catch the fragrance of the magnolia; 
may tread the wild passes of the Alps, or gaze 
upon the productions of human genius in the 
halls of art; we may visit the elegant mosques 
of India, with their dazzling minarets towering 
toward heaven; we can ascend their hundred 
narrow steps and sit down beneath the beautiful 
marble cupolas, and gaze out upon the charm- 
ing scenery around. ‘ The city of Delhi before 
us, with its busy crowded streets and tile-roofed 
houses, the old palaces, the mosques, and a 
Christian church, and away beyond the walls 
the vast plain, with its domes and columns and 
in the distance the grand old Hootuh Minar, and 
the gray rocks and blue Jumua at the east. We 
enter the audience-room, where the white mar- 
ble slabs are laid for the kneeling worshipers, 
or the relic-room, where, preserved in black silk 
bage, are the sacred Korans, and the old shoe 
once worn by Mohammed, and now preserved in 
a sandal-wood case lined with velvet. We may 
learn also that the conspiracy against the Gov- 
ernment in 1857 was carried on here, and that 
when the mutiny was crushed in the city, the 
British officials used it for a hospital.” 

It would be impossible for us to give a com- 
plete synopsis of the contents of our papers, for 


“even though the general topics of interest may be 


the same from week to week, yet there is such a 
wide field of thought embraced, and such grand 
helps for nearly every life-station, we can but 
wonder what home would be without a news- 
paper. ETTIE H. DAVIS. 


“ THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, pub- 
lished by Fowler & Wells, New York, is among 
the most practical magazines in this country. 
Others entertain, but this instructs. It is rare that 
you ever read a Number and fail to find some 
practical suggestion as to health, diet, education, 
industry, economy, or the like, This work looks 
to the necessaries of life, while some cthers look 
more to the luxuries, both in work and litera- 
ture.”"—The Educationist. 
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PERSONAL. 


Jounx WituiAMs Quincy, for nearly half a 
century interested in the metal trade in this 
city, died suddenly at his home, on January 21st. 
He was born in Boston, in 1813, and came to 
New York at the age of twenty-two, and entered 
into the hardware business, in which h> became 
eminently successful. It is, howev r, as a be- 
nevolent, kind-hearted ma» that M:. Quincy was 
best known to the public, for he aided largely 
with his means many humane enterprises, and 
engaged personally in many efforts to promote 
the welfare of the young. He was a director in 
the New York Juvenile Asylum, of the Society 
for the Relief of Half Orphans and Destitute 
Children, of the New York Society for the Re- 
lief of the Ruptured and Crippled, of the North- 
ern Dispensary, a governor in the New York 
State Hospital for Women, and « director in 
other charitable organizations. He was also 
much interested ih Phrenology, and often sought 
its counsel; probably no other American has 
oftener submitted his head to the manipulation 
of an examiner. ble owned a complete file of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL from its com- 
mencement, and seemed to take pleasure in 
testing the abilities of different phrenologists. 
Being a frequent visitor at the office of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, he will be missed. 


8. B. Brirary, editor of the Spiritualistic Sec- 
ular Press Bureau, died in New York City, on 
the 4th of January, of pleuro-pneumonia, after 
a short illness of six days. He was born August 
13, 1815. He devoted a life distinguished for its 
moral excellence and steady industry, to the 
propagation of the Spiritualistic doctrines. 


CLARK MILLs, the eminent sculptor, died at 
his Washington residence, January 12th last. 
He was a native of New York, and born about 
i815. He did not take up the profession which 
won him reputation until about 1845, and then 
largely on account of the advice of a phrenolog- 
ical examiner, who urged him to make art his 
pursuit. He made a marble bust of John C, Cal- 
houn in 1846, before he had ever seen a statue. 
Since that time he had been for the most part 
diligently engaged in sculpture ; and many busts 
and statues of his modeling occupy prominent 
places North and South. One of the most note- 
worthy is his bronze equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Jackson, while that of Washington, and 
Liberty on the dome of the Capitol, were from 
his hands (the latter designed by Crawford, but 
tinished by Mills). The Phrenological Muscum 
contains several valueble casts of great men 
taken by Mr. Mills’ ov n hands. 
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Wim E. DopGe, well known in New York 
business circles as a Jeading metal merchant, and 
in society as a philanthropist and temperance 
advocate, died February 9th, at the age of sey- 
enty-eight. In the foregoing pages we publisa 
a sketch of his life, with a portrait. 


Dr. GeorGe MULLER Bearp died January 
23, 1883, in the Grand Hotel. He was born in 
Montville, Conn., May 8, 1839. Dr. Beard was 
a specialist in nervous diseases and electro-thera- 
peutics. He was the author of numerous med- 
ical works, and was considered an authority on 
nervous diseases. He had for a few years past 
given some attention to the phenomena of animal 
magnetism, and had contributed results of in- 
terest to medical science. 


WISDOM. 


* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”’ 


CHARACTER is higher than intellect. 


SHALL grave and formal pass for wise, 
While men the solemn ow! despise ? 


Tue stream of truth can only be held back 
for a passing instant, but never permanently 
stemmed. 


Fairu draws the poison from every grief, takes 
the sting from every loss, and quenches the tire 
of every pain; and only faith can do it.—Dr. 
Holland. 


WE must be here to work; 

And men who work, can only work for men, 
And not to work in vain must comprehend 
Humanity, and so work humanly 

And raise men’s bodies still by raising souls 
As God did first. —Mrs. Browning. 


DovusLe Waste.—Diogenes being presented 
at a feast with a large goblet of wine threw it 
on the ground. When blamed for wasting so 
much good liquor, he answered : ‘* Had I drank 
it there would have been double waste. I as 
well as the wine would have been lost.” 


He who hates an enemy gives him more re«- 
son for animosity ; he who shuns him creates 
the suspicion that he hates him ; he who for- 
gives him always triumphs over him; he who 
loves him makes him a means of good. 


Wuen Carlini was amusing Naples, 2 patient 
waited on a physician in that city to obtain some 
remedy for excessive melancholy. The physician 
endeavored to cheer his spirits, and advised him 
to.go and see Carlini. He replied, ‘‘ Alas! Iam 
Carlini.” 





LIBRARY. 


MIRTH. 
“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Can you find room fora scribe on your pa- 
per?” “Not unless you want to subscribe.” 
And again was that scholarly youth crushed. 


A comPANY of settlers, in making their new 
town, calied it Dictionary, because, us they said, 
“that’s the only place where peace, prosperity, 
and happiness are always found.” 


“On, yes,’’ said the tramp, as a tear glistened 
like a gum-drop upon his sun-stained face ; “I 
served during the entire war.” After stowing 
away the last fish-ball given him by the compas- 
sionate housewife, he finished the sentence—“ I 
was a Waiter in a Canadian restaurant.”’ 


“You write a beautiful hand. I wish that I 
had such a hand,” said Mr. Flasher to a lady 
clerk at the hotel. ‘‘Am I to consider this as a 
proposal ?”? asked the bright lady. ‘* Well—er— 
yes, if my wife is willing to let me off,’’ replied 
the accomplished Flasher. 


Copy of a notice on the beach at a fashionable 
French watering-place : ‘In case of the ladies 
in danger of drowning, they should be seized by 
the clothing, and not by the hair, which gen- 
erally comes off.” 


Two boarding-housekcepers are comparing 
notes, ‘It *pears to me, Mrs. Miggles, that 
your chicken salid is never found out—least- 
ways, I never heard none of the boardezs com- 
plain.” ‘*You see,’”? explained Mrs. Miggles, 
“Tallus chop up a few feathers with the veal.”’ 




















in this department we give short reviews of such 

New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 

views we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 

torily and Justly, and also to furnish our readers 

such information as shall enable them to form 

fon of the desirability of any particular vol- 

efor personal use. It is our wish to notice the 

ter class of books issuing from the press, and we 

publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 

S, especially those related in any way to mental 

and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


A NeW THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF SPE- 
cies. By Benjamin G. Ferris. 12mo, pp. 278. 
Extra cloth, $1.50. New York: Fowler & 
Wells, Publishers, 753 Broadway. 

A thoughtful Eastern man contributes a new 
book to the literature of evolution—not a volume 
that follows in the lead of those who accept the 
theory as “law and g@ospel,’? but one which 
questions the validity of certain propositions 
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advanced by the Darwinianites, and especially 
that relating to the origin of man, and discusses 
with a sharp criticism assumptions formed on 
data, which, although apparent or even proba- 
ble, are yet positively undetermined. Such as- 
sumptions, for instance, as natural selection, 
“archebiosis’’ Or spontaneous generation, the 
identity of the vital or bioplasmie element in all 
classes of life, ete. The theories of develop- 
ment promrsigated by Lamarck and Darwin, 
the views thcreon of Owen, Spencer, Huxley, 
and others, are considercd in the early chapters 
of the volume; the laws of Heredity are dis- 
cussed at much length next ; then the nature and 
origin of Life; then differences of mental capac- 
ity in the brute and man; later the question of 

a First Cause comes in for a share of attention, 

and the order of creation from the lowest form 

to man ; finally the author presents in a synthetic 
form his own views of human development. 

In Chapter XI. he premises, ‘‘ We see that crea- 

tion as it goes on under our observation is by 

the ordinary process. From this we are able to 
evulve not mercly the general, but the invariable 
rule that every living organism, within historic 
times, has required a receptacle or matrix for its 
conception, gradual development, and final birth. 
Surely from what we thus see we should be able 
to find a general law for the production of new 
species. If species are raproduced by this or- 
dinary process then it is fair to conclude that 
they must have originated, not by an unusual 
birth, but by an extraordinary generation, and 
herein [ apprehend may be found the key to the 
whole mystery.”” He claims that this extraordi- 
nary generation is brought about by a fresh “ in- 
flux of life’ from the Creator, ‘* whenever in the 
orderly progress of changing circumstances a 
new species becomes necessary.” In other words, 
the author accepts evolution in a general sense, 
but is of opinion that creative intelligence and 
power were employed in the production of the 
successive steps of the process. He discerns 
no middle ground between this theory and that 
of “special creation’’—‘‘either the ancestral 
type of each species was specially created, or 
there was a prepared organization adequate to 
the reception and protection of the infant.” We 
think that Mr. Ferris’ views are well worth the 
eareful thought of those who feel the pressure 
of modern scientific thought so much as to be 
doubtful of their religious ground, as his sug- 
gestions point to a possible reconciliation of 
biological science with a belief in an over-ruling 

Providence. 

A HAND-BOOK OF HOMEOPATHIC PRAC- 
Tice. By George Mockford, M.D., member of 
the American Institute of Homeopathy, etc. 
12mo0, pp. 4385. Chicago: Duncan Brothers, 
publishers. 

If the Homeopathic school of therapeutics has 

anything to which reference can be made as a 
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mattcr of commendation, it is the definitions 
by which its materia medica is classified. Given 
the disease, we find a series of remedies, each 
having a correspondence to certain symptomatic 
phenomena, and each indicated as the result of 
provings or trials, To be sure, the field covered 
by these provings is very extensive, and the gra- 
dations of strength or potency in the medica- 
ments are very numerous, yet the subject, like 
all others, has its first principles, which may be 
comprised in a moderate volume, and their ap- 
plication in a general sense be practically dis- 
cussed. 

The author of this “‘ manual” offers the book 
to the student in Homeopathy as ‘“‘a series of 
notes culled from the writings of foreign and 
American authorities.”” In this respect we can 
see its serviceability in the way of directing 
one’s study of disease and in the investiguiion 
of remedies. To one quite ignorant of medicine 
it would be too concise and at the same time 
confusing, especially with regard to the dose and 
administration of medicine. The nature and his- 
tory of the remedies mentioned are left to the 
student or practitioner’s acquirement in other 
channels. As a volume which the physician in 
the course of active practice may catch up and 
examine for suggestion or mental refreshment 
in any sudden embarrassment, it is an excellent 
book of its class. 


OuR DEAD POETs. By an Outdoor Stu- 
dent of Literature. Illustrated. pp. 131. Pub- 
lished by the Author, at Ashland, Ohio, 


Who, by the terms of the dedication, is a grad- 
uate of National Normal University of that State. 
The poets discussed and illustrated are Bryant, 
Taylor, Holland, Longfellow, and Emerson. ‘The 
“outdoor student” has not depended entirely 
upon his own discernment in formulating opin- 
ions on the individual merits of this galaxy of 
genius, or in the selections which grace his little 
volume ; but we can take him as supporting 
them, and deeming them able to pass muster. 
In conning the book one may make a compari- 
son of the qualities of the verse of the different 
poems, and exercise a critical turn at his con- 
venience. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue CHurcH IN THE House. A series of 
Lessons on the Acts of the Apostles. By Wil- 
liam Arnot. Published by Robert Carter & 
Brothers, New York. 


Frrst Lessons IN PuysioLOGY AND Hy- 
GIene. For the use of Schools. By Charles K. 
Mills, M.D. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
Price, 85 cents. 


A Hanpv-Book or Literatunre, English and 
American. Historical and critical, with illustra- 





tions of the writings of each successive period. 
By Esther J. Trimble, late Professor of Litera- 
ture, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa, 
Price, $1.50. 


ELECTRICITY IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
By George C. Pitzer, M.D., Professor of Theory 
and Practice of Medicine in the American Medi- 
cal College of St. Louis, ete. Price, $1.00. 

The above entitled volumes will be noticed in 
future numbers of the JouRNAL. 


PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS of the National 
Association for the Protection of the Insane at 
the Stated Meeting held in New York City Jan- 
uary 20, 1882. The pamphlet states the object 
of this new organization, and includes four in- 
teresting papers by gentlemen who have given 
particular attention to the subject of insanity. 
Dr. Nathan Allen is the author of the first, en- 
titled ‘‘ Insanity, and its Relation to the Medical 
Profession and Lunatic Hospitals.’? Dr. Shaw, 
of the Kings County Insane Asylum, furnishes 
facts from his own experience in relation to the 
results of non-restraint. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL MaGazrnz, Volume III., 
complete for 1882, comes to us from its publish- 
er in London ; is neatly bound, and covered with 
cloth of a very agreeable shade of drab. The 
twelve numbers for the year constitute a volume 
worthy of enumeration among the books of any 
library. Price, $2.50. 


Srxty-Fourtu AnnuaL Report of the Trus- 
tees of the New York State Library for the year 
1881, as transmitted to the Legislature January 
13, 1882. 


CALVERT’S MAGAZINE, an illustrated monthly, 
bearing on art, science, aud literature, and hay- 
ing particular reference to social events in Brook- 
lyn; is now in its ninth volume, neatly printed 
and well illustrated. 


Ture Movern AGE is a new venture in the 
line of miscellaneous literature ; a monthly pub- 
lication at a low price, and without illustrations. 


Tae Great Nortuwest: A brief description 
of the resources, the agricultural produce, the 
trade, and general prosperity of the Northwest- 
ern States, illustrated with diagrams, and pub- 
lished by Leander H. Craw, New York City. 


Tue Report of the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General to the Postmaster-General, showing 
the condition of the bureau under his charge for 
1852, contains the customary details. 


Fire anp Drum Scries, A Joriy Time; 2 
bright and stirring temperance tale, by Mary 
Pwinell Chellis. Prict, 10 ets. Published by 
J. N. Stearns, New York. 





